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A SIGN OF PROGRESS 
Since premiums were much reduced January l, 
1927 the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy. 





Total insurance in force during 1927 was 
increased over 10%—the result of a strong 
sales organization serving a strong com- 
The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, pany. 

1928, shows on the average a greatly reduced 


cost to the policyholder, which should enable THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


the Provident agent still further to increase 


his production and the size of the policy sold. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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1846 Over 81 years in Business 1928 
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Another Forward Step 


VISIONS OF SPRING. COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY 
AND ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties 
who may have an interest in the policy. 


Looking Forward A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 


March twenty-first ushers in official Spring. that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life 


Numerous cars will soon be placed in use underwriter. 
by owners needing insurance. Have you a 
vision of this harvest of premiums awaiting 
agents prepared to render service. 

Commonwealth policies with perfected Also a new LOW COST 


ervic ke a stron eal, 
patie pected PREFERRED RISK POLICY 
Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia Write for information 


vee See PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A direct contract with the Company 


ON mek WNP 


Unlimited territory 
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Participating and Non-Participating Policies 


S 


A real opportunity to grow with the 
Company 


An equipped office in one of the Reliance 
Branch Office cities, of which there are 
thirty-eight 

The active co-operation of Reliance super- 
visors in the organization of your agency 


The Perfect Protection Policy which as- 
sures more interviews, lower lapse ratioand 
from 25% to 40% more life insurance sales 
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Prospect finding service 
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Newspaper Advertising 


The Reliance Life, which gives its under- 
writers the prestige of a strong, progressive 
institution 


er 
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More than three 
hundred seventy- 


six millions of 

Life Insurance Today, write for our booklet, “Selling 
inf, Perfect Protection”’ which gives other 
in rorce. salient features in the Reliance Program. 




















“Sell Perfect Protection 
and you'll sell MORE 


Life Insurance”’ 


ELIANCE LIFE 











RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DISCUSSES INVESTMENTS 


Large Policyholder Writes The 
Spectator His Point of View 


SEES ADVANTAGE IN RELIEF 


Companies Should Be Given Opportunity 
to Invest Funds More Widely for 
Benefit of Assureds 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 

A few years ago a young school boy reported 
to his father that he had been asked by his 
teacher how much $1,000,000 was. Not being 
certain he asked his father for the answer and 
received a characteristic Babbittian reply—“It’s 
a hell of a lot of money.” Next evening son 
recalled to his father the conversation of the 
day previous and smartly added that the answer 
father gave was not correct. To most of us 
father’s conception of what one million dollars 
is, is accepted as quite right. When it comes 
to talking about the newer sums so easily rolled 
off today—billions—we do not even use our im- 
agination as to how much such sums really are. 

Father has no answer. 

Seriously, however, a relatively small num- 
ber of our citizens are actually dealing in these 
almost fantastic sums—billions. Among them 
are the small groups charged with the respon- 
sibility of investing the assets of life insurance 
companies, such as the Metropolitan, the New 
York Life, the Prudential, the Mutual Life, 
the Equitable and other billionaire enterprises. 
The only contact of millions of people with 
these gigantic enterprises is concerned with 
paying premiums in terms of anywhere from 
weekly sums of a nickel (sacre—who ever 
heard of that coin?)— to a few paltry thou- 
sands, or in collecting anything from modest’ 
funeral benefits to thousands on policy claims. 
Little is known and less thought about the 
grave management problems involved in profit- 
ably investing the trust funds accummulating 
at a rate so rapid that the increase in wealth of 
the companies is more rapid than the increase 
in expenditures under policy obligations. 

A single illustration is offered by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, now com- 
manding control of $2,300,000,000 of assets and 
growing at the rate of practically $1,000,000 
for each business day. Even if expenses were 
increased at the rate of $1,000,000 a day with 
assets remaining fixed, the interest return on in- 
vestments would still show a gain, adding to 
the problem of management in finding suitable 
fields for investment within the statutory limits 
imposed upon trust and insurance funds. Also 
there is the parallel problem of continuously 
policing within the organization itself the actual 
performance of investment instructions and 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS 
AND INSURANCE 


New Book Contains Valuable Informa- 
tion for Executives and Agents 





COVERS FIELD OF GROWING IMPOR- 
TANCE 


No Large Section Can Be Considered Free 
from Earthquake Hazard 

The new book entitled Earthquake Hazards 
and Insurance, by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
shortly to be published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, is one which may well be studied care- 
fully by insurance executives and agents, as 
the extent of the earthquake insurance field is 
constantly broadening. In producing this work 
Dr. Hoffman has included the results of a vast 
amount of research, and the contents of the 
book aid materially in preparing agents for an 
extension of their business in the line of earth- 
quake insurance. 

On general principles, the whole United States 
must be considered as a field for earthquake in- 
surance, because experience has demonstrated 
that no large section can be safely considered 
as not being liable to earth movements at some 
time in the future. While theoretically the risk 
may be greater in sections which in the past 
have been subject to seismic shocks of more 
or less violence, this does not preclude earth 
movements at any time where the geological 
formations are favorable to changes in the 
earth’s crust. 

The increasing settlement of the country 
and the growth of large cities, with their tre- 
mendous aggregates of weight due to immense 
buildings and their contents, as well as the 
highly complicated network of water, fuel and 
lighting systems, tremendously increase the 
possibilities of damage in the event of a shock 
of more than ordinary severity. 

In these days there is also a great deal of 
building on made lands in cities and along the 
shores of water courses, lakes and oceans, add- 
ing to the danger of damage from earthquake 
shocks. 

The large growth of tornado insurance in 
this country points the way to a possible simi- 
lar extension of business in the way of earth- 
quake insurance. Lenders of money on real 
estate are more and more requiring not only 
that fire insurance be carried for their pro- 
tection, but also that tornado insurance shall 
be maintained, and it may easily come to pass 
that there will in future develop likewise a 
large demand for the protection afforded by 
earthquake insurance. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey divides the 
United States into four well defined earth- 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE RATING 
CONTROVERSY 


State Commissioner Calls Revised 
Auto Liability Schedule “Dis- 
criminatory” 


REFUSES LICENSES TO STOCK 
COMPANIES 


Mutual Carriers Signify Willingness to 
Abide by Ruiings of Department 

The situation with respect to increase auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates in New Hamp- 
shire has grown acute. Insurance Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan, of that State, has refused to 
issue licenses to stock companies and _ their 
agents which promulgated rate increases in the 
disputed line and which would not agree to 
hold those rate increases in abeyance pending 
a further investigation on the part of State of- 
ficials. 

Notice of Commissioner Sullivan’s action was 
given to every member company of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
At the same time, eight mutual companies doing 
automobile business in New Hampshire sent 
word to Commissioner Sullivan that they would 
abide by any ruling or decision the Granite 
State Insurance Department might make with 
regard to automobile liability rates. A meeting 
of members of the National Bureau was held 
on Monday of this week at its headquarters in 
New York city, but no statement of action 
taken, if any, was announced. 

If an appeal to the courts is intended by the 
stock companies involved, they have ten days 
prior to April 1 in which to begin such action. 
Meanwhile agents of the stock companies and 
those of the mutuals in New Hampshire are 
engaged in competition which, temporarily at 
least, is alleged to be detrimental to all insur- 
ance interests in the State. 

Declaring that he would not issue licenses to 
the stock companies involved until ordered to do 
so by the courts, Commissioner Sullivan said 
that he had notified every stock insurance com- 
pany member of the National Bureau to this 
effect. He continued: 


I shall not immediately order the mutual com- 
panies which have agreed to obey any ruling I 
may make to sell insurance at rates generally 
prevailing before the recent advance. I feel 
that the situation needs further looking into be- 
fore any such order is issued from this office. 


Commissioner Sullivan’s notification to the 
companies concerned in the New Hampshire 
rate controversy was, in part, as follows: 


You are hereby notified that your company’s 
request for a license for it and its agents to 
become effective April 1, 1928, has this day been 
denied. This decision is based upon certain 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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a city of Hartford will probably continue 
to be governed by an insurance man. 
Walter E. Batterson, of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, has been nominated by the Re- 
publicans to succeed the present mayor, Norman 
E. Stevens, who is also a well-known insurance 
man. The Democratic candidate is also an in- 
surance man so that in the somewhat doubtful 
event of his winning, our prediction will still 


hold good. 


* * * 


; en popularity of protection against living 
death is indicated by a compilation just 
issued by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford shows that a steadily 
rising proportion of its policyholders are now 
securing protection through disability and 
double indemnity provisions in their policies, 
79 per cent of those investing in new life in- 
surance during 1927 having arranged for dis- 
ability protection (most of them for monthly 
income and waiver of premium while disabled) 
and 70 per cent for double indemnity in event 
of accidental death. 

Tuberculosis continues to be the principal 
cause of disability, it being responsible for 35 
per cent of the incapacitated ones. This is 
nearly five times the proportion of those dis- 
abled by accidents and exactly three times the 
number disabled by insanity. Cancer and 
nervous breakdown come next, with slightly 
less than 4 per cent each, and arthritis is not 
far behind. Next comes paralysis with about 
2 per cent and appendicitis, ulcers of the 
stomach, and sleeping sickness, with 1% per 
cent each. Neuritis last year was responsible 
for only one-half of one per cent of the dis- 
abilities. 

* * * 


HILE the Bank of Italy is making a 

determined effort to invade the field of 
life insurance selling, the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany with a view to rendering the life under- 
writers of Detroit a practical service, and to 
show appreciation of the many evidences of co- 
operation between them and the trust company, 
has established a life insurance library which 
every life underwriter in Detroit is privileged 
to use. The library is growing every day, and 
it already contains books by all of the promi- 
nent writers on the subject of life insurance and 
allied lines. The most successful life under- 
writers have studied the subject from all angles, 
and are able to write more life insurance than 
those who are not so well informed. With this 
thought in mind, and desiring to aid in their 
success, the Detroit Trust Company decided 
upon a library, and set apart a section of its 
own library for the purpose. The books re- 
quired in the course for the degree of Char- 
tered Life Underwriter by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters are now on _ the 
shelves, as well as many other books and pub- 
lications. 


HILE searching for something with 

which to fill this column to-day, I 
stumbled upon an article in the Deutsche Ver- 
sicherungs-Presse, of Germany, which dealt 
with insurance conditions and prospects in 
Jugoslavia. Now, I know very, very little 
about insurance in that country and, taking the 
chance that you know as little about it as I do, 
I’m further gamblMg on the fact that you 
would like to increase that knowledge and so 
give you the following: 


* * * 


HE Kingdom of the Serbs, Croates and 

Slowenes, to give Jugoslavia its official title, 
suffers as one of the Succession States of Aus- 
tria from chaotic legal conditions. There are 
five distinct legislative districts: Backa and 
the Banat with Agram as its capital and chiefly 
under Hungarian laws; South Styria and Car- 
inthis, with the chief cities Marburg and Lai- 
bach, forming the main industrialized part of 
the country, under Austrian laws; Dalmatio 
with Spalato and Ragusa under Dalmatian 
laws; Bosnia-Herzegowina and finally Old Ser- 
bia with Montenegro and part of Macedonia. 


* *k * 


HE insurance possibilities in this country 

are vast and hardly touched; it has since 
the peace been a fruitful soil for numerous 
enterprises of doubtful respectability and only 
the old Austrian and Hungarian companies with 
their reliable reinsurance connections and 
experience of many years have upheld the 
more respectable part of the business. Com- 
merce naturally suffers under these conditions. 
The ignorance of the insuring public is enor- 
mous and unscrupulous promoters are abus- 
ing it. Thus the authorities are compelled to 
interfere and end intolerable conditions. Regu- 
lation of insurance matters by a fundamental 
insurance law for the whole country is planned, 
by which a supervising body for all companies 


will be created. 
* * * 


S far as known at this time the law will 

create strong government supervision in the 
way of licensing and supervising the transac- 
tion of the business. All present licenses will 
be carefully examined and general obligatory 
policy conditions will be worked out. 


* * * 


U NDER the prevailing conditions some time 
will elapse before anything tangible will 
come of these efforts or any laws enter into 
force. However, present conditions are unten- 


able. Such a law will go, in its interests, far be- 
yond the borders of the country and will for 
the first time make possible the working of di- 
rect and reinsurance companies in a country 
with vast possibilities. 


SUCCESSFUL business men are sometimes 

prone to indulge in hyprocrisy after they 
have made their mark. With genuine achieve- 
ments in the difficult world of business towards 
which’ they can pridefully point, more than 
often’ they seek to dim their fame in this 
field and pursue, instead, a reputation as a col- 
lector of rare books or a patron of the arts 
This attitude is frequently reflected in the 
careers they launch for their children; they 
seem to think that a dilletante in music or 
painting is a son to be proud of rather than a 
chip off the old block. 


Accordingly, it is refreshing to read. in The 
Magazine of Business an incident about Baron 
Rothschild recounted by Emerson: 


“I hope,” said a good man to Rothschild, 
“your children are not too fond of money and 
business; I am sure you would not wish that.” 


“I am sure I should wish that,” replied 
Rothschild. “I wish them to give mind, soul, 
heart and body to business; that is the way to be 
happy. It requires a great deal of boldness and 
a great deal of caution to make a great fortune. 
and when you have got it, is requires 10 times 
as much wit to keep it. If I were to listen to 
all the projects proposed to me, I should ruin 
myself very soon. Stick to one business, young 
man. Stick to your brewery (he said this to 
young Buxton) and you will be the great brewer 
of London. Be brewer, and banker, and mer- 
chant, and manufacturer, and you will soon be 
in the Gazette.” 

* * * 


© gen often hears the saying, “New York is 

only a hick town just like the rest.” And 
so it is. However, I doubt if one John E. Est- 
berg of Waukesha, Wis., will subscribe to any 
such cynicism. Mr. Estberg is in the invest- 


,ment business, not butter and eggs, and so on a 


recent visit to New York, he scorned the Broad- 
way sin dens and betook him to a quiet movie. 
He called a taxi after the performance and di- 
rected the driver to take him to his hotel. The 
driver took Mr. Estberg down a dark street, 
opened the door and by way of helping Mr. 
Estberg out of the cab, thumped him soundly 
on the sconce. The ride cost Mr. Estberg $200 
in cash, a watch and chain and a gold mono- 
graphed penknife. 

When Estberg came to, he rushed for help. 
He asked two polite New York youths how he 
could get a policeman. The young men, with 
that delicious sense of humor characteristic of 
drug store cowboys, directed him to turn the 
handle on a red box situated on the corner. The 
gentleman from Waukesha followed instruc- 
tions and did he get a policeman? He got ten 
policemen and a deputy inspector, four hose 
companies, two hook and ladder trucks, a fire 
patrol, a water tower, two battalion chiefs, a 
Consolidated Gas truck, an Edison emergency 
truck and his name on the front page of the 
New York Telegram. 
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BANKS AS INSURANCE AGENTS 

ANY biographers of American 

financiers and industrial captains 
have pointed out that such men have not 
desired wealth so much as power. The 
love of power, so it is said, has driven 
many a man onward who cared little or 
nothing for the wealth which he might 
incidentally accumulate. By such an ex- 
planation only can the activities of the 
Bank of Italy be rationalized. This great 
organization operating in California 
through a multitude of branches, and con- 
trolled, along with several other subsi- 
diary financial institutions, by the Banci- 
taly Corporation, has been a tremendously 
profitable institution and has made its 
principal owner, A. P. Giannini, one of 
the most powerful bankers in the United 
States. Such is his private wealth that he 
felt free last year to present his entire in- 
come for the year to educational and 
charitable organizations, thereby receiving 
tremendous publicity and prestige in Cali- 
fornia. He has for some time controlled 
a powerful group of banks and has only 
recently purchased control of the Bank of 
America, one of the great New York 
banks operating under a branch system 
extending all over what is known as the 
Metropolitan district. He is easily the 
most powerful banking influence on the 
Pacific Coast and figures largely among 
the leaders in the greatest financial center 
of the world, New York City. Why 
should such a man desire to extend his 
activities into the insurance business, and 
more especially into the production end of 


it? The only possible answer is desire for 
power. 

Some years ago the Bank of Italy de- 
cided that it had excellent facilities which 
could be utilized for the writing of fire 
insurance and accordingly went actively 
into the field, immediately encountering 
the opposition of the regular agents, who 
sought to protect the American agency 
system. In the midst of the turmoil thus 
created and while the California insurance 
department is still holding up action on 
licenses of the banks’ employees, the Bank 
of Italy began organizing a life insurance 
department and secured for the purpose 
a well-known Los Angeles underwriter. 
Again opposition was encountered and the 
activity of the bank restricted by the fact 
that many companies withdrew from asso- 
ciation with it and many general agents 
were asked to and did sever their reia- 
tions with the Bank. In order to gain a 
foothold in the insurance world the Bank 
of Italy is now lined up against the two 
great agency organizations of the busi- 
ness, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. The members of 
both of these bodies are deeply concerned 
because the probabilities are that if the 
Bank of Italy can build up a substantial 
insurance business then other banks will 
be ready to follow such a lead and will, 
within a short time, make the life of the 
ordinary agent quite miserable. It is ar- 
gued that a banking institution can wield 
influences which are not within the pro- 
vince of an agent and gather to itself busi- 
ness which is gained by pressure rather 
than service and salesmanship. Their 
ability to do this is recognized and as a 
consequence leads to the further deduc- 
tion that the bank would not bother to 
give service because of the lack of neces- 
sity in order to gain business. In the 
case of life insurance, Hugh Hart, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has pointed out four ob- 
jections to banks as agents of life com- 
panies which will bear repeating : 

1. It would impair the agency system, by 


substituting influence for salesmanship; the life 
insurance institution is the product of the agency 
system. 

2. It would array the two businesses against 
each other, at a time when a strong co-opera- 
tive movement for wider employment of life 
insurance is under way. 

3. It would diminish the life insurance com- 
pany’s control of the agent, because his alle- 
giance would be divided between the bank and 


5 


his company; and no man can properly serve 
two masters. The bank’s interest is in commis- 
sions, not in mortality, and therefore risk selec- 
tion at the source would not as vitally concern 
the bank which influenced selection as it does the 
agent who is responsible to his company. The 
result might be to adversely affect mortality. 


4. Life insurance placed through bank influ- 
ence would not renew as well as if sold en- 
tirely on its own merits. 

Clearly the effort of banks to establish 
themselves in the production end of the 
insurance business is an invasion of a dis- 
tinct line of business effort and contrary 
to all modern tendencies of business spe- 
cialization. Banks might also become dis- 
tributors of groceries and real estate, act 
as legal advisors, and what not, quite as 
logically as insurance agents. It is the 
obvious duty of the agents of the country 
to make a determined stand in the matter 
and once and for all establish themselves 
as an institution in the field which banks 
and other organizations will not care to 
trespass upon. So far the agents have 
conducted a successful campaign but they 
cannot rest on any present laurels with 
such powerful influences’ arrayed against 
them. 





T is probable that, when, following the 

Armstrong investigation in 1906, legis- 
lation was adopted in New York State re- 
stricting the investments of life insurance 
companies to certain classes of bonds and 
mortgages, neither legislator nor company 
official ever considered that twenty-one 
years later the funds of the companies 
would become so large as to seriously nar- 
row the market for such securities. To- 
day, however, it is a matter of much con- 
cern that the life insurance companies are 
absorbing so large a proportion of such 
securities that the values have risen to a 
point which makes the interest yield un- 
favorable when viewed from the stand- 
point of the policyholder. This considera- 
tion, together with a well founded belief 
that certain preferred stocks, bonds, notes 
or other certificates of indebtedness could 
be selected which would provide safe and 
proper investment for life insurance 
funds, led the New York Insurance De- 
partment to sponsor a bill with such a pur- 
pose in the legislature this winter. The 
bill successfully passed both houses. It 
has since been signed by the Governor and 
has become law in the State. It sets 
forth carefully and explicitly the charac- 
ter of investments allowed and limits the 
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amounts which may be purchased. The 
law is carefully designed to protect as 
strictly as ever the funds with which a 
life insurance company is intrusted. The 
primary objective is to provide a wider 
investment field in‘order that the policy- 
holders may not be deprived of proper 
interest returns. Regarded from _ this 
standpoint it is a needed and desirable 
reform. 





KANSAS CITY MERGER APPROVED 
United States Reserve and Federal Re- 
serve Combine to Be Headed by 
Massey Wilson 


St. Louis, Mo., March 24.—The contem- 
plated merger of the United States Reserve 
Insurance Corporation of Kansas City, Mo., 
and the Federal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Kan., is said to have 
been tentatively approved by the insurance de- 
partments of Kansas and of Missouri. 

Control of the companies was secured re- 
cently by the Insurance Investment Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., headed by Massey Wil- 
son, formerly president of the International 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis. 

Lloyd Damron, vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Investment Corporation, confirmed the re- 
port that the company had acquired control of 
the Federal Reserve Life and United States 
Reserve Insurance Corporation and that the 
companies would be consolidated when the ap- 
proval of ‘the stockholders and the insurance de- 
partments of Kansas and Missouri is given. 

The Federal Reserve Life has $28,000,000 
of insurance in force, while the Missouri cor- 
poration has about $6,000,000 on its books. By 
merging the companies the new owners will 
have a company with about $35,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. 

The Insurance Investment Corporation of 
St. Louis also controls and operates the Agri- 
cultural Life Insurance Company of Bay City, 
Mich., which has about $16,000,000 of insurance 
in force, and also the Security Mortgage Cor- 
poration of Detroit, Mich., with assets of about 
$1,380,000. Combined the three life insurance 
companies and the mortgage corporation con- 
trolled by the St. Louis holding company headed 
by Messrs. Wilson and Damron have assets of 
about $7,420,000. 

Control of the United States Reserve Insur- 
ance Corporation was secured first by E. W. 
Merritt, Jr., a St. Louis insurance specialist, 
who several years ago took a leading part in 
consolidating the control of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company and later in the sale 
of the $80,000,000 Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Decatur, Ill., to the International 
Life Insurance Company and the eventual 
merger of those companies. 

Mr. Wilson has been elected president of the 
Federal Reserve Life and Mr. Merritt first 
vice-president, while Clark Strickland, presi- 
dent of the United States Reserve Insurance 
Corporation was selected vice-president and 
agency manager for the company. Mr. Strick- 


land will divide his time between the two com- 
panies pending their eventual consolidation. 


Is Publicity Director for Security Mutual 


J. J. Seide, formerly advertising manager of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Association, has just 
been appointed publicity director of the Secur- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Mr. Seide has been in the field for more than 
six years, and has made a record as a life pro- 
ducer with one of the Hartford companies. 
For the past year he has been specializing on 
insurance advertising and publicity and it is in 
this work that he will be engaged in the Secur- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Associated With J. Elliott Hall 


The J. Elliott Hall Agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York 
city, announces the appointment of H. Oliver 
Williams as director of production, effective 
immediately. 

Mr. Williams has had many years’ training 
in sales, system and personnel work, having 
been affiliated during the past twenty years with 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Corporation, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, and the Buckeye Soda Company. 


Prior to affiliating with the J. Elliott Hall 
Agency, Mr. Williams was connected: with the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
its Western Pennsylvania Agency. 
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New York Life Agents Paid for 
927 Million Dollars 


of NEW BUSINESS DURING 
THE YEAR 1927 
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5 @ This is the largest total secured by Nylic 
S Agents in any year in the Company’s 
BS history, exceeding their record for 1926 by 
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$27,000,000 


@ The Company’s total insurance in force on 
December 31, 1927, was over Six and a 


Quarter Billions, viz., 


$6,285,800,000 


@ In their service to the public, Nylic Agents 
continue to prosper and to forge ahead to 
greater achievements. 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by 
usual standards, Nylic agents are 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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Discusses Investments 
(Concluded from page 3) 


checking by reviewing the evidence of posses- 

sion of the property ordered. 

All this means the development of person- 
nel, human machinery, to seek profitable fields 
and more machinery to select the fields of in- 
vestment and still other machinery to see that 
the first two units actually work together. In- 
vestment and security inspection committees, 
composed of men who probably receive from 
50c to $100 per meeting, are an essential part of 
this intricate business today, as I see it. 

With all this organization it is small wonder, 
then, that the State, charged with the obliga- 
tion to its citizens to protect their interests by 
guaranteeing the solvency of insurance compa- 
nies and the integrity of management, feels some 
impulsion to go a step further and seek direct 
representation on the directorate of billionaire 
companies and thus become a party to the re- 
sponsibility of placing and maintaining invest- 
ments. 

Within the past few years legislation has been 
necessary to make possible the utilization of 
these huge aggregations of capital for emer- 
gency investment needs, such as housing relief. 
Just now it looks as though some further relief 
has been granted by making possible the release 
of parts of these funds for use in developing 
some of the more hazardous undertakings for 
future improvement of mankind. Preferred 
stocks that have shown steady earnings are 
added to the “legals” for life insurance funds. 
This relaxation of the law of investment to 
permit the use of a reasonable portion of insur- 
ance funds for investment, in what might be 
termed speculative securities, furnishes ready 
capital for social needs. Comes to my mind, 
particularly, the urgent need for enormous cap- 
ital to properly develop aviation as a social and 
economic phase of life. In this industry paltry 
millions fade as inadequate—billions are needed 
and they do exist in coffers of a relatively small 
number of companies, whose financial affairs 
are governed by a very limited number of well 
trained, trusted managers. Can they be released 
for this most unique social demand? Under 
restrictions, yes. 

The potential returns from such investments 
offer some faint hope for policyholders—and 
that is a subdivision of this aggregation of 
wealth by a more liberal treatment of policy- 
holders in the form of increased refunds or divi- 
dends to reduce cost of insurance. 

Loadings for mortality could surely be re- 
duced by many. companies in view of the huge 
earnings on investments above mortuary fund 
requirements, and thus liberate policyholders 


from the necessity for tying up sums excessively 
beyond those adequate to take care of policy 
obligations. 

This all may be sacrilege in the columns of 
an insurance journal, but it is the expression 
of a policy holder who has faith in the integrity 
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Bill Broadening Companies’ Power 
Was Supported by New York 
Department 
JAMES A. BEHA URGED PASSAGE OF 

LAW 

Effect of Measure, Now a Statute, 
plained in Official Memorandum 

The attitude of the Empire State Insurance 
Department toward a bill, amending Section 
100 of the New York insurance law, which has 
been placed on the statute books by reason of 
the signature of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
this week, is best shown in a memorandum writ- 
ten by James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for New York, and submitted to the chief- 
executive of the State last week. After giving 
introductory reference to the bill, which ap- 
peared in the same form in both the Senate and 
the Assembly, Superintendent Beha’s memo- 
randum supporting the measure read as follows: 
The above bill amends Section 100, New 


York Insurance Law, relating to the invest- 
ments of domestic life insurance companies. 


Ex- 








of the press—even the insurance press—THE 
SPECTATOR particularly. If the views here ex- 
pressed smack of dogma, the author would be 
the first to bend before enlightened answer. 
Frankly, however, he cannot but feel that life 
insurance rates have not been kept in line with 
obvious savings in expenses and losses, each 
showing a relative decline in face of volume 
increase; a condition not tolerated in any 
other element of economic life, particularly 
the commodity phase. The occasional extra 
dividend sop is not accepted as an adequate ex- 
planation. My real questions are, “What are 
you going to do with the trillions you have?,” 
and “How are the growing millions of policy- 
holders to be expected to continue trust in pri- 
vate management if the tendency may be 
toward the development of a monopolistic mar- 
ket for ‘legals’?” 

My policyholding life is more than twenty 
years in all, and the extent of my holdings is 
represented by a number of policies of $5000 
and upwards. This fact makes me feel privi- 
leged to address you as an interested insurance 
person. My name I withhold only to prevent 
prejudicial consideration of my comments and 
to enable a free and wholesome discussion of 
my thoughts. 

In closing I might say that the substance of 
these remarks was discussed with the vice- 
president of one of our foremost banks before 
being reduced to writing, and a copy has been 
placed in his hands. 

Very truly yours, 
$50,000 Pius-PoLicy HOLDER. 
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The principal feature of the bill is that it 
would permit domestic life insurance companies 
to invest in certain preferred stocks (and also 
certain bonds, debentures, notes or other evi- 
ences of indebtedness). The new investments 
permitted for domestic life insurance companies 
would be limited to preferred stocks and bonds 
or other evidences of indebtedness of solvent 
institutions incorporated under the laws of the 
United States or of any State where such in- 
stitutions, during each of the preceding five 
years, have earned surpluses equal at least to 4 
per cent upon the par value (or in the case 
of stock having no par value, then upon the 
value upon which such stock was issued). 
There is a further provision that no domestic 
life company shall invest in preferred stocks in 
excess of 10 per cent of the total preferred 
stock of any institution nor more than 2 per 
cent of the assets of the insurance company. 

The funds of life insurance companies avail- 
able for investment have grown so enormously 
that there is a relative scarcity of available 
securities now permissible for investment under 
Section 100 of the Insurance Law. The present 
law prohibits investments in the stock of pri- 
vate corporations and limits the investments of 
domestic life companies to Government bonds 
and collateral bonds and mortgage bonds. There 
is, of course, a limit to the amount of Govern- 
ment bonds that are available for investments. 
There is a tendency on the part of private cor- 
porations to restrict the issuance of mortgage 
bonds and collateral bonds and to issue in an 
increasing measure preferred or guaranteed 
stocks. It seems to be generally recognized that 
many of the debentures, notes and preferred 
or guaranteed stocks of private corporations 
have as great intrinsic value as many of the 
bonds secured by mortgage or collateral which 
are now legal investments for life insurance 
companies. 

The relative scarcity of securities which are 
legal investments for life insurance companies 
has been a factor in reducing the interest yield 
on such securities. The policyholders of life 
insurance companies are entitled to the highest 
yield on the investments of their companies that 
is consistent with safety. 

The above bill would make one other change 
in Section 100 of the Insurance Law. In the 
case of bonds secured by collateral it substi- 
tutes the requirement that not less than two- 
thirds of the total value of the required secur- 
ity shall consist of collateral other than stock, 
for the present requirement that not more than 
one-third of the total value of the collateral 
security shall consist of shares of stock. This 
change in phraseology leaves unchanged the 
proportion of collateral other than stock estab- 
lished as the minimum requirement at issue, but 
at the same time it admits of subsequent in- 
creases in the value of either class of col- 
lateral without prejudice to the status of the 
collateral bonds themselves as legal investments 
for life insurance companies. This change 
would therefore increase the volume of collateral 
bonds available for the investment of life in- 
surance funds, but at the same time it would 
maintain adequate restrictions on bonds secured 
by collateral. 

In conclusion, I would state that the proposed 
changes in Section 100 of the Insurance Law 
would broaden the field for the investment of 
life insurance funds, but at the same time, suit- 
able restrictions on such investments would still 
be maintained so as to safeguard such funds 
from the speculative risks of corporate under- 
takings. The life insurance companies should 
be permitted to obtain greater interest returns 
on their investments for the benefits of policy- 
holders so far as this can be safely done. 
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The Homicide Record of 1927 


By Frepertck L. Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


police activity, national and local crimes’ 

commissions, and an increase in the num- 
ber of death sentences, the homicide record of 
American cities remains the outstanding indict- 
ment of our American civilization. As I have 
often had occasion to say, crimes are becoming 
more atrocious and more difficult of detection. 
During the year 1927, we experienced some of 
the worst types of murders on record in the 
annals of crime. In many such cases murder 
was followed by suicide. We hear much of 
law enforcement but the major portion of our 
immense police and judicial machinery is con- 
cerned with violations of the liquor law. 
Neither the President nor the Governors in 
their annual addresses have laid stress upon our 
lamentable position as regards homicides, which 
are not decreasing and which show no percepti- 
ble move in this direction. In 1927, 122 Ameri- 
can cities with an aggregate population of about 
35,000,000 had a homicide rate of 10.4, against 
10.8 during the preceding year. In other words, 
our condition seems to have reached a station- 
ary condition, and one of the highest points in 
our history. 

The national crime commission and the local 
crime commissions have published volumin- 
ous reports but the problem remains much the 
same. Charges have been made that our police 
are unintelligent and that our police administra- 
tion lacks efficiency, but it is probably as good 
as that of any other country in the world. The 
true cause of our crime situation is to be found 
in the changing character of the American 
people, for every element of the nation is repre- 
sented in the long list of murderers, from youth 
to old age, men and women, black and white, 
native and foreign, rich and poor. The one 
trait common to most of them is the want of a 
character qualified to deal with the stern reali- 
ties of modern life. The question is properly 
raised whether fundamentally our system of 
education is not seriously at fault in over- 
emphasizing mental development and purely 
material aims and purposes, and whether our 
American standard of life is not being raised 
to a point which large numbers cannot attain 
to without effort at wrongful gain. Weakness 
of character is the chief characteristic of the 
types of murderers who during recent years 
have come essentially into the forefront. There 
is no case on record more atrocious in its sordid- 
ness than the Snyder-Gray case, in which sen- 
sationalism ran to frenzied heights. The Hick- 
man case of Los Angeles is another illustration 
of want of character typified by a nature of 
callous brutality. 


R  wetice activity of Baumes laws, increased 


The development of character is essentially 
a function of the school and the church aided 
by the State. We are manufacturing countless 
criminals by the enforcement of sumptuary 
laws which should never have been placed on 
the statute book. Countless thousands become 
early familiar with jail life, and our jails are 


often but training schools for more skilful 
forms of crime. But the outstanding aspect of 
our murder situation is the ease with which 
firearms are obtainable throughout the country 
and in the possession of countless persons who 
have not the slightest right thereto in law or 
political expediency. The first essential step 
towards control of the murder situation is to 
make an end of the fiction that every one has 
a right to bear arms in a civilized society. The 
sale of firearms should be absolutely prohibited 
except under rigid police control. Although 
some steps have been taken to curtail the sale 
of firearms through the mail, one large manu- 
facturer but recently had a cleverly worded ad- 
vertisement in a leading weekly periodical call- 
ing upon everyone to purchase arms as a meas- 
ure of home protection. Possibly three-fourths 
of our murders are committed by firearms, a 
proportion not reached by any other civilized 
country, where firearms are not in the general 
possession of the public. 


TABLE I.—CONSOLIDATED RETURN OF DEATHS 
FROM HOMICIDE IN 31 AMERICAN CITIES, 





1900-1927 
Rate per 
Year No. of Population Homi- 100,000 

Cities cides Popu- 

lation 

ED a's naidad odes 31 11,981,034 609 5.1 
31 12,331,665 603 4.9 

31 12,611,765 621 4.9 

31 12,980,877 690 §.3 

31 12,956,583 729 5.6 

31 14,024,422 931 6.6 

31 14,851,650 1,148 YIP i 

31 15,648,584 1,338 8.6 

31 16,056,800 1,272 (oan 

31 16,465,016 1,196 re: 

31 16,873,233 1,365 8.1 

31 17,243,138 1,429 8.3 

31 17,613,045 1,464 8.3 

31 17,982,950 1,575 8.8 

31 18,352,856 1,566 8.5 

31 18,722,762 1,614 8.6 

31 19,092,668 1,742 9.1 

31 19,462,572 1,777 9.1 

31 19,832,478 1,672 8.4 

oe EE 31 20,202,383 1,831 9.1 
Lo PEE 31 20,571,897 1,756 8.5 
ERR I 31 20,931,517 2,048 9.8 
SE ee oe 31 21,297,437 2,025 9.5 
| Re eer ee 31 21,658,362 2,299 10.6 
oc Eee 31 22,008,802 2,496 11.3 
Rr 28 21,588,274 2,397 5 oe 
PR. SAkws culo wee 30 22,913,500 2,302 10.0 
ase 2 Forse le aie w iene 30 23,197,403 2,340 10.1 


The homicide rate for 1927 was 10.4 per 
100,000. That of Leningrad during 1925 was 
9.8. The rate for Moscow is about the same. 
Thus our average murder rate at the present 
time is about equivalent to the prevailing rate 
in the two largest cities of Russia. The high- 
est murder rate.in Leningrad has been 26.7 
during 1922. The highest murder rate in Amer- 
ican cities during 1927 was reported for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., or 69.3 per 100,000. Thus the 
prevailing murder rate of Memphis, and for 
some years it has been even higher, corresponds 
to the highest murder rate of Leningrad fol- 
lowing the terrors of the Russian Revolution. 
The highest murder rates for 1927 in the order 
of their importance have been as follows: 
Memphis, Tenn., 69.3; Birmingham, Ala., 63.0; 
Charlotte, N. C., 55.5; Jacksonville, Fla., 54.0; 
Atlanta, Ga., 43.4; Miami, Fla., 40.0, and East 
St. Louis, IIl., 39.7. All of the above cities 
except East St. Louis are southern cities. It 
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is a reasonable inference that the majority of 
the deaths were those of colored persons. Since 
the Federal Government does not concern it- 
self with the murder situation, no adequate 
judicial statistics being available, the real facts 
of the situation are not available. If it is the 
primary function of the general government 
to enforce the laws, it is equally the duty of 
the government to publish the facts as to how 
the laws are enforced. It has millions for the 
enforcement of prohibition but not the small 
sum required for the collection of judicial 
statistics corresponding to those of Canada, 
which are admirable and promptly available 
after the close of the year. 

For Birmingham, Ala., I have been able, 
through the courtesy of the local health officer, 
to obtain transcripts of all the death certificates 
of homicides for Jefferson county covering the 
period 1920-26. The total number of homicides 
during the period under review was 697, or 
equivalent to a good-sized village population. 
The number of deaths of males was 560 and 
the average age at death was 31.9 years. The 
number of deaths of females was 137 and the 
average age at death 25.8 years. Of 689 homi- 
cides in Birmingham city, excluding the re- 
mainder of Jefferson county, the proportion of 
deaths due to firearms was 72.6 per cent. For 
males the proportion was 75.7 per cent and for 
females 59.7 per cent. The proportion was 
66.2 per cent for white persons and 74.4 per 
cent for colored persons. Of the male homi- 
cides in Birmingham city 19.1 per cent were 
non-residents and of the-females 15.0 per cent. 
This is a question always raised in connection 
with the homicide rate of Memphis, which is 
claimed to be unduly increased by non-resident 
deaths. There is much to be said in favor of 
this contention but no facilities exist for ascer- 
taining the facts for all the cities of the coun- 
try, for which it is the rule to consider all the 
deaths that occur within the city limits irrespec- 
tive of whether residents or non-residents. 

The matter may be presented by way of an- 
other startling contrast. Combining the nine 
cities, all southern communities with the excep- 
tion of East St. Louis, with an aggregate popu- 
tion of 1,069,900, they experienced a total of 
638 deaths from homicide during 1927. The 
city of Los Angeles with 1,377,000 population 
had 91 deaths from homicide. The city of 
Philadelphia with nearly twice the population 
of the nine southern cities, or 2,035,000, had 
170 deaths from homicide or less than one- 
fourth the actual number for the nine cities. 
What is wrong with these cities and what is 
wrong with the rest of the country where in 
one section homicides flourish year after year, 
while in other sections they are relatively rare? 

Allentown with a population of nearly a 
100,000 had 2 homicides in 1927, while Savan- 
nah with about the same population had 35 
homicides in the same year. Camden, N. J., 


(Continued on page 40) 
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a Ordinary. gGroup. iIndustrial. Aetna Life—a 
basis, $15,227,812; reserve for future expenses on 
aried employees, $2,045,788. c Includes $2,219,175 pai 





industrial premiums. 
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FOR 1927 


TRANSACTIONS OF TEN LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—AN ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL REPORTS 


The following valuable tabulation has been compiled from the annual statements of the ten largest life insurance companies of the United 
States, each having more than $1,500,000,000 of insurance in force, as filed with the New York Insurance Department for the year ending 























-up annual divi 
ylic. Travelers—a Excluding $96,069,823 assets (including $15,000,000 capital) accident branch. 6 Inclu 


d 
a Includes $266,677,884 industrial premiums. 6 Includes $9,573,795 for health and welfare work. Prudential—a Includes $2,000,000 capital, of which $1,890,105 is held by Trustees. 


Industrial Companies 
Equitable, Mutual Mutual Life. New York Northwestern ohn Metro- 
Aetna Lfe New York Benefit New York Life Mutual Travelers Hancock politan Prudential 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3,202,722 18,398,271 8,430,106 9,247,732 20,536,372 3,543,400 12,032,032 14,304,979 32,152,442 24,227,633 
86,596,498 397,040,498 209,504,897 208,601,592 482,772,373 343,697,362 120,297,927 256,007,823 1,107,622,502 864,364,903 
131,390,410 370,537,467 .......... 504,010,977 628,407,285 282,860,835 164,676,206 115,020,710 956,747,297 715,549,026 
23,670,307 6,313,971 148,408,670 1,809,203 30,000 x 19,395,375 898,100 3,414,588 649, 
EG cannes ee errr. LGTGt neccckich’. _ Uhe«eausue 211,015 TIGGe  sacdedbede 
30,760,163 133,672,485 91,365,487 111,641,156 214,197,630 120,639,187 48,637,827 41,438,709 185,883,451 112,054,153 
5,375,937 4,261,239 4,084,236 3,054,738 6,215,561 4,051,197 5,174,260 1,264,357 8,504,796 17,070,313 
10,923,869 20,898,187 8,420,745 10,834,433 25,255,576 13,917,229 17,715,601 10,741,405 54,285,040 28,828,038 
6,006,181 15,703,033 9,657,834 12,724,703 22,185,025 12,810,105 5,701,270 11,119,780 39,821,676 26,523,554 
a298,071,087 966,825,151 483,871,975 861,924,534 1,401,076,822 781,604,915 393,630,498 | 451,006,878 2,388,647,636 1,789,266,620 
Miieeakae Maeducesuae: “Nesadeneede GIMME. sake cacces yy errrcer 172,629 2,438,707 922,198 
1,680,176 7,872,081 2,317,818 9,075,545 9,019,891 6,965,142 2,111,899 3,356,195 13,510,711 9,444,400 
236,126,740 812,749,016 414,407,899 725,221,832 1,101,237,690 653,064,449 344,616,967 382,565,386 2,096,631,890 1,616,120,459 
10,118,526 23,951,629 16,018,253 17,269,379 32,831,089 27,067,746 15,856,506 3,183,199 15,746,292 398, 
4,354,055 6,363,212 1,541,679 8,493,087 11,729,843 2,522,586 5,580,930 1,926,836 13,076,775 14,321,915 
3,559,079 44,408,044 21,143,542 39,910,355 59,886,112 36,029,288 31,225 14,930,000 45,247,802 24,493,027 
3,772,622 ,000 a20,488,438 61,748,771 157,282 55,393,491 4,937,545 140,428 35,483,653 23,798,550 
33,156,247 DUMGIEEE 8 vaecsasead  «tudwecses pin AT eres 17,708,457 36,006,103 141,366,567 266,094,975 
6,983,818 23,411,527 10,272,164 9,281,110 61,121,206 7,527,355 4,898,868 12,254,926 41,094,657 24,039,327 
10,017,769 24,971,385 7,739,365 16,923,101 31,126,284 10,960,556 13,442,184 7,394,782 34,658,664 21,193,373 
51,510,648 120,901,546 48,752,896 83,829,83 157,595,866 72,928,044 72,223,059 75,305,224 457,090,974 371,507,435 
86,793 4,880,164 1,082,511 8,661,821 3,137,354 3,593,963 7,202 398,138 118,838 427,408 
2,234,426 25,033,817 14,602,719 24,327,990 26,525,764 25,099,383 14,719 10,163,737 21,211,718 16,771,996 
29,341 563,490 108,907 1,995,896 pT: a es 5 a 830} cacnumece 
138,850 128,780 132,287 Re See?)  sencqmedes 1,189 bf ee ore 
3,201,663 15,411,910 176,135 3,041,126 5,329,484 162,602 2,026,451 428,208 4,427,357 4,086,271 
3,109,133 (ii 2) Sr 6,168,010 13,029,069 209,395 4,218,179 968,919 5,323,208 6,009,215 
70,328,623 199,642,583 72,594,820 145,041,698 237,884,298 112,986,071 91,971,794 94,660,722 524,159,490 419,995,698 
2,101,734 4,930,461 2,829,474 1,786,768 3,823,084 6,475,198 2,694,177 669,664 1,809,436 6,612,392 
4,628,213 18,538,350 9,965,467 9,450,265 24,546,501 16,785,618 5,949,480 «13,384,119 54,955,076 43,123,501 
7,416,553 16,783,794 6,531,460 21,678,581 27,633,697 12,871,916 7,167,083 4,893,528 42,407,691 31,598,351 
152,584 7,186,788 5,403,028 5,988,761 10,811,976 6,827,872 2,557,910 2,075,794 9,555,584 5,920,703 
92,543 1,639,437 51,663 1,343,621 772,075 391,990 1,432,787 753,421 4,699,228 2,422,939 
12,289,893 44,148,369 22,251,618 38,461,228 63,764,249 36,877,396 17,107,210 21,106,862 111,617,579 83,065,494 
718,932 2,169,624 1,666,882 1,581,988 9,152,867 20,473 975,459 1,306,192 2,933,370 1,726,786 
85,439,182 250,891,037 99,342,794 186,871,682 314,624,498 157,259,138 112,748,640 117,743,440 640,519,875 511,400,370 
23,815,212 44,579,122 17,856,936 35,787,110 46,524,519 29,464,306 25,195,797 22,457,345 99,698,904 77,633,644 
1,829,777 3,944,066 2,697,092 3,390,220 6,637,714 4,661,162 1,723,586 1,465,089 28,369,360 8,365,875 
1,089,956 1,744,763 106,432 1,541,634 1,331,455 q 905,434 374 1,055,681 620,222 
6,413,112 19,911,454 12,832,716 22,626,693 25,865,490 16,472,002 10,534,604 11,188,979 47,913,445 38,586,418 
3,329,252 38,916,551 19,213,932 35,619,678 53,048,444 33,553,589 70,654 12,904,582 53,135,865 62,087,045 
1,976,271 GRU AEE | accwsnccy 2,354,758 5,606,958 34,581 2,670,580 464,705 3,450,104 7,623,378 
38,453,580 112,698,189 52,707,108 101,320,093 139,014,580 84,364,225 41,100,655 48,537,074 233,623,359 194,916,58 
836,661 3,963,249 1,405,030 1,822,123 2,504,427 2,879,764 2,173,722 248,403 1,000,252 5,233,384 
8,681,733 24,704,551 7,527,979 16,738,020 €28,041,132 11,726,476 13,374,414 18,632,916 84,869,769 68,287,079 
01,809 1,490,661 252,403 1,023,262 1,649,468 401,654 685 54,207 3,065,546 1,134,876 
1,693,490 4,829,523 1,444,065 2,776,602 6,133,505 2,050,986 3,151,821 2,952,414 14,855,260 9,217,094 
594,287 1,985,597 377,730 1,203,221 1,406,722 325,698 1,182,951 1,205,678 4,428,760 2,890,825 
9,017 55,173 21,35 82,5 127,392 20,858 333, 216,656 669,371 185,22 
1,412,702 2,610,232 726,279 1,457,815 2,562,091 1,013,967 2,472,822 1,973,615 6,026,929 4,723,036 
12,793,038 35,676,737 10,349,815 23,281,495 39,920,310 15,539,639 21,097,330 25,435,486 113,915,635 86,438,130 
1,707,363 4,668,127 2,636,844 2,960,163 5,588,089 3,398,520 2,291,614 1,752,262 11,038,639 10,945,852 
161,919 389,415 43,789 448,284 324,526 233,271 482,104 249,138 2,079,060 981,113 
61,212,818 489,455 1,312 188,062 1,933,168 136,664 BEIGE UO ccaccusces 610,553,735 1,446,009 
16,711,799 45,186,983 14,436,790 28,700,127 50,270,520 22,187,858 27,546,564 27,685,289 138,587,321 105,044,488 
55,165,379 157,885,172 67,143,898 130,020,220 189,285,100 106,552,083 68,647,219 76,222,363 372,210,680 299,961,070 
30,273,803 93,005,865 32,198,896 56,851,462 125,339,398 50;707,055 44,101,421 41,521,077 268,309,195 211,439,300 
97,637 239,759 43,837 130,615 308,315 73,810 129,598 113,348 562,792 361,553 
512 219 619 124 558 217 
Mitncdice, acieteGtaas: “waeeneeude  cheadegess) . seueameuce) | Gaeeuuake . sauaumenes 976,329 4,167,886 3,896,980 
389,698,036 816,254,346 584,219,530 260,793,625 1,101,239,766 809,845,836 
156,495,820 134,424,877 107,970,729 30,158,250 303,233,780 69,456,465 
ceahtekie saleseeere | ceetigdedad  @betdinece, Comiinmneee  “eelanbiane - -weeaaueeee 233,845,823 1,031,228,573 1,289,698,514 
4,554,299 6,381,872 5,654,817 6,051,716 143,988,856 111,572,939 
19,822,654 30,238,336 50,320,402 1,927,356 56,027,833 24,597,428 
neeeabaeee  <Saeekeasee eaeeneiense  <dbadectens atuendants ~jalleasenawas + -snenaeeee 42,589,862 177,171,346 202,479,713 
394,252,335 822,636,218 589,874,347 266,845,331 1,245,228,622 921,418,775 
176,318,474 164,663,213 158,291,131 32,085,606 359,261,613 94,053,893 
CR6iGeaeee Sedsareeee AbCKRESEEA  Shadekavas- evenmausae OGsdewelnce.. _aavnneees 276,435,685 1,208,399,919 1,492,178,127 
68,371 116,974 79,073 61,411 ; 234,082 
196 98 246 
eeutecd uaebceedien, “odetadaune " dgzemcsgcn” auckeutavhil auaetaemee koseemeee 850.379 3,399,926 3,201,189 
246,755,921 400,399,691 330,193,668 121,600,682 653,903,266 484,363,370 
28,146,620 23,030,639 71,778,063 923,628 35,447,533 14,009,041 
Sorceress. -dectmdesee . Sceamuawere. “dececctens  Sasadudae »saeduuaesal  euweaeeeee 200,208,863 818,735,192 874,632,066 
537,086 1,511,192 792,410 942,908 4,823,684 031,617 
yl 1,755 3,819 241 907 a 
Ene ee ee ame ee ee ee Ee ger 5,310,759 34,187,535 28,990,265 
2,046,157,483 4,673,139,768 3,000,059,157 1,532,191,537 7,157,922,228 4,930,610,452 
1,180,531,252 958,694,670 1,198,909,523 92,441,547 1,768,398,187 539,814,164 
sdedkonced, windowed. . eedtiuaedten  . shagededen, «coseaktheean seneereesees “eaneeauens 1,139,698,477 5,877,465,375 6,190,095,545 
147,496,414 422,236,527 259,680,683 145,244,659 591,325,356 437,055,405 
148,171,854 141,632,574 86,573,058 31,161,978 323,814,080 80,044,852 
76,226,822 389,664,727 617,546,161 
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mortality, $9,797,166; dividend equalization, $82,805; security fluctuation and real estate depreciation, $10,608,468. New York Life—a Including security fluct 
widend policies, $1,840,000; reserve for policies issued in foreign currencies, $15,000,000; reserv 


uation and general contingency fund, amortized value 
e for retirement, sickness and death benefits for sal- 
des $1,500,000 dividend. Metropolitan Life— 
bIncludes $262,119,141 
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NOW READY-FOR RELEASE 
ON APRIL I 


THE LIFE 


| AGENTS BRIEF 
for 1928 








Best arranged book in the 
Field with the new Rates 


Dividend Schedules, 
Surrender Values, Net Costs, 
Policy Provisions, Group 


Rates, Industrial Rates, etc. 


The only book arranged by ages 
—the only logical and proper way 


to present this class of information. 


aoemes 


Price, $2.00 


Special Company Prices 


on Application 


ORDER NOW 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























NOW READY!!! 


the 


1928 HANDY GUIDE 


To Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
of American Life Insurance Companies 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION 
JUST PUBLISHED 


ONTAINS the new rates, values and 
policy forms issued during the past 
twelve months. No progressive life insur- 
ance agent can afford to be without a copy 
of this most complete work. 





A CANVASSING DOCUMENT 





OF FACTS 
PRICES 
Plain Edition - - . - $4.00 
With Three Supplements - . . 5.00 
Thumb Indexed Edition - . : 4.35 
With Three Supplements - - . 5.35 





Special Company Prices on Application 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 Wit1am STREET 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 
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THE HANDY GUIDE 





Contains Policies and Rates of 179 
Companies 





37TH ANNUAL EDITION READY FOR 


DELIVERY 





March Issuance of This Bible of the 
Agency Field Is a Real Service to Life 
Insurance 

The 37th annual edition of The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Poli- 
cies is ready for distribution this year on March 
27. It marks the sixth consecutive year that 
this publication has been available to the life 
insurance agents as early in the year as March 
and is the only publication which is available at 
so early a date. It is safe to say that more 
life insurance has been sold as a result of 
knowledge obtained from the annual editions 
of this book than from any other life insur- 
ance publication in the history of American old 
line life insurance. 

When the first book was issued in 1891 the 
life insurance in force was a little less than 
four billions of dollars. At the end of 1927 
it is in excess of eighty-five billions of dollars. 
During the 37-38 years intervening various 
Handy Guides have been a basic source of in- 
formation to life insurance solicitors. 

The 1928 edition of the Handy Guide consists 
of reproductions of the leading policies of 179 
life insurance companies, together with the pre- 
mium rates of most of the policy contracts is- 
sued by these companies. The policy contracts 
include complete and accurate copies of disabil- 
ity and double indemnity riders and of the 
agreement in application. The new edition is 
thoroughly up to date in every respect, the 
most recent changes in premium rates and pol- 
icy forms of the various companies being duly 
recorded. The maximum amount of insurance 
written and carried on a single life is included 
in each company’s exhibit. Although this book 
contains over 1700 pages of extremely useful 
information for life underwriters, its arrange- 
ment and make-up are such that it may be read- 
ily carried in the coat pocket. 

Included with each company’s policy exhibit 
are premium rate tables showing participating 
and non-participating rates, together with term, 
joint-life and partnership rates. On whole life, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year endow- 
ment policies, surrender values showing cash, 
paid up, extended insurance and loan value are 
given. This data is so presented as to afford 
an instant exhibit of all the options offered by 
the companies, and for a sufficient number of 
years to answer all comparative purposes. In 
a separate section will be found an exhaustive 
compilation of annuity rates, both immediate 
and deferred. 

Some of the most important miscellaneous 
features contained in the 1928 Handy Guide, to 
name only a few, are: Monetary and mortality 
tables and tables showing net premiums and 
reserves for the principal kinds of policies in 
use, on both the combined and American 
Experience table at 3, 31%4 and 4 per cent in- 
terest; terminal reserve values on modified pre- 


liminary term basis (Illinois Standard) Amer- 
ican Experience with interest at 314 per cent, 
also for whole life policies on the preliminary 
term basis modified by the New Jersey law of 
1922; industrial policies and rates; names of 
officers of the various companies and of State 
insurance officials. 

The Handy Guide groups everything relating 
to one company by itself; and as the companies 
are arranged alphabetically, the book is really 
self-indexing, thus saving valuable time in re- 
ferring to the different features of any com- 
pany’s policy contract. The policies, rates and 
values can be readily compared without the 
necessity of finding facts as to any one com- 
pany in various parts of the book. 

The Handy Guide for 1928 contains readily 
available information that no agent or company 
officer can well do without. The agent who 
can turn to the Handy Guide for demonstra- 
tion is well fortified to meet an emergency in 
competition. 

A complete and convenient reference book, 
the Handy Guide is an example of skillful pub- 
lishing as well. Clearly printed on thin bible 
paper, it is bound in flexible cover so that it will 
lie flat when opened. The price of the Handy 
Guide is $4 per copy, or $4.35 if thumb in- 
dexed. 

As usual, three supplements to the Handy 
Guide will be issued in 1928 at intervals of 
about three months to enable subscribers to ob- 
tain data as to such new policies as are pro- 
mulgated from time to time. 

Three Companies Join Research Bureau, 
One a Japanese Company 

Three new members have just joined the 
ranks of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. The Meiji Life Insurance Company 
of Tokyo, Japan, has been accepted as an asso- 
ciate member in accordance with the constitu- 
tional ruling made at the Bureau’s annual 
meeting in Chicago last fall. Toshimi Takechi, 
president, will supervise the membership of his 
company. 

The Empire Life Insurance Company was 
founded in 1923 at Toronto. M. P. Langstaff, 
president and managing director, will serve as 
the Bureau contact. 

The Montana Life Insurance Company of 
Helena commenced writing business in 1910. 
H. R. Cunningham who, as president and gen- 
eral manager will serve as the Bureau contact, 
was for seven years Insurance Commissioner 
of Montana. 

The Bureau is steadily adding to the number 
of companies which it serves. 


Impostor Working in South 

A youth, described as being well-dressed and 
of agreeable manner, has been visiting various 
cities of the South representing himself as R. 
E. Beegle, son of H. K. Beegle, of the Edward 
A. Woods Company, of Pittsburgh. He has 
given his business as a subscription agent of 
Tue SpecTAToR and has accepted small checks 
on renewal orders. No such person is author- 
ized to represent THE SPECTATOR in any capac- 
ity, and subscribers are warned not to pay 
any money to such an impostor. 


II 


FINDS SILENT SICKNESS 





Extension Institute’s Medical 
Director Coins New Term 


Life 





MANY ILL UNKNOWINGLY | 





Dr. Eugene’ Lyman Fiske Unearths Re- 
markable Situation in Public Health 
Figures 
Dr. Eugene Lyman Fiske, medical director 
of the Life Extension Institute, while looking 
over a report of the United States Public 
Health Service came on a remarkable and 
apparently hitherto unnoticed condition in 
sickness records. The report showed a high 
sickness rate in respiratory diseases and a low 
rate for diseases of the heart, blood vessels, 
and kidneys. But in contrast the death rate 
for respiratory diseases was shown to be rela- 
tively low and that for diseases of the heart, 
etc., relatively extremely high. Dr. Fiske, in 
pondering these figures, was forced to the con- 
clusion that there must be many people suffer- 
ing from such diseases without knowledge of 
any impairment. The disease many times first 
manifested itself in’ death: To describe the 
situation he coined the term “silent sickness,” 
which has been taken up in the medical world 

and is now becoming widely used. 

Life insurance companies could find among 
their policyholders many suffering from silent 
sickness. Neither the patient nor his own 
physician knows of it because the patient does 
not feel badly and therefore.goes to no physician 
for an examination. Yet it is upon the discov- 
ery of silent sickness in time to cure or lessen 
the effect of them that the Life Extension In- 
stitute basis its usefulness. It is by thorough 
periodic examinations that impairments consti- 
tuting silent sickness are found and their effect 
curbed. Dr. Fiske says, “Since the communic- 
able diseases have been brought under control 
these silent sicknesses have come to be the most 
important that we have to deal with. They 
are responsible for more deaths than any other 
kind of disease. * * * There is no more 
important responsibility resting upon life insur- 
ance companies, the medical profession, and 
health workers than the obligation to seek for 
this silent sickness and to deal with it in its 
early stages.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 
TO MEET 
Society Opens Office and Library in Chicago 

The American Institute of Actuaries will 
hold its annual meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, 
June 7 and 8. The Hotel Fort Des Moines 
will be headquarters. The program will be 
announced later. 

The Institute has opened a permanent office 
and library at 702 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. A salaried secretary has been ih- 
stalled. The office will transact the routine 
business of the society and house its library. 
The library will be open daily from 9 until 
11.30 a. m. and 1 until 3 p. m. 
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Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Serviceg 


AY IDEAL became 4 reality when, on February 
Ist, 1843, “THe Mutua Lire OF NEw YORK” 
issued its first policy. The business of life insurance 
the mutual plan started in America then and 
there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to 
greatness—age in itself is no great distinction. THE 
Mutuat Lire began with high ideals of business 
conduct, which still prevail. It aims at quality and 
to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their repre- 
sentatives THE MuTUAL LIFE has an outstanding 
record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as 
a career are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 











ARE YOU IN A BLIND ALLEY 
9 





Can you see a way to better 
? things in your present job? Will 

it land you where you want to be 
e in ten years from now? 











You .-— A MAN CAN GO DEAD ON 
ANY LEVEL 


If you have thought about your 
job, and believe it is a blind alley, 
why not talk over working for 
this company. 

The necessary requisites are 
character and a desire to get 














ahead. 
? WE WILL HELP YOU ON 
e YOUR WAY 
Write us, and in your letter, 
YOU tell us all about yourself. 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM A. WATTS, President 
W. E. BILHEIMER, Viee-Pres. and Manager of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE: DES MOINES, IOWA 


























A Policy For Every Man 


Universal 


POLICY 
Nine Policies In One 


A Whole Life Pelicy Con- 
vertible without medical ex- 
amination in any year to: 


20-Payment Life 
30-Payment Life 
Paid-Up at age 65 
Paid-Up at age 70 
20-Year Endowment 
30-Year Endowment 
Endowment at age 65 
Endowment at age 70 


This policy will appeal to the insurance buyer 
because the options under the policy permit the 
insured to make a readjustment of his program at 
any time. 


Good agency contracts available in twenty-five 
states in which we are licensed. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


National Life Association 
Home Of.:c.: DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“C’mon, Joe, let’s take a few days off. You can’t sell insurance in 
vacation time anyway.” 

“‘Not a chance, Walt. I’m settling one accident and two health claims 
today. That means three good prospects for more life insurance. Va- 
cations cost me twice what they do you since I’m selling Perfect Protec- 
toin for the Reliance Life.” 
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Albany Legislation 

AtBANny, N. Y., March 29.—At the 151st an- 
nual session of the legislature, just ended, fewer 
amendments to the insurance law and to the 
workingmen’s compensation law were passed 
than ordinarily. Outstanding among the insur- 
ance measures, approved by Governor Smith, 
was Senator Wales’, amending section 100, per- 
mitting domestic life insurance companies to in- 
yest in or to loan on bonds or other evidences 
of indebtedness, and preferred or guaranteed 
stocks of any solvent institution, under certain 
conditions. The act becomes Chapter 539. 

Other bills approved by Governor Smith are: 

Assemblyman Gedney’s amending section 45, 
insurance law, by empowering the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance to require a foreign insurance 
corporation to furnish him additional informa- 
tion of its affairs, either as to all or part of its 
business. (Chapter 470.) 

Assemblyman Bewley’s, amending section 
282-e, highway law, in relation to negligence of 
an operator other than the owner, but attrib- 
utable to the owner, by excepting those engaged 
in renting or leasing motor vehicles and carry- 
ing public liability insurance. (Chapter 508.) 

Senator Mastick’s, remitting to marine pro- 
tection and indemnity mutual insurance corpora- 
tions, franchise taxes payable prior to May 1, 
1927, no liability for unpaid taxes to attach. 
(Chapter 510.) 

Senator Wales’, amending sections 231, in- 
surance law, in relation to payment by frater- 
nal benefit societies, of death or endowment 
benefits on the lives of children under eighteen 
years of age, and to the power of such societies 
to provide for means of enforcing payment of 
contributions, and to the designation of and 
changing of beneficiaries. (Chapter 469.) 

Senator Dick’s, amending section 868, educa- 
tion law, in relation to insuring school property, 
by excepting from subdivision 6, section 275, 
and subdivision 8, section 310, an education 
board in a city of over 35,000 population, where 
title to school property is vested in the city. 
(Chapter 450.) 

Bills awaiting Governor Smith’s signature 
are the following: 

Senator Truman’s, amending subdivision 2, 
section 3; subdivision 3, sections 14, 15, 20, 22, 
23, 28, 40 and 45; subdivision 4, section 54 and 
section 110, workmen’s compensation law, in 
relation to occupational diseases, to amputation 
of the arm or leg, to hearings of claims, modi- 
fication of awards, appeals, time limit, notice to 
employers, etc. 

Assemblyman Cooke’s, adding new section 
24-a, workmen’s compensation law, by provid- 
ing that statements of a deceased employee, if 
made to an attending physician, and reduced to 
writing by such physician, and reported to the 
commissioner and employer within twenty days 
after the accident, may be received in evidence 
as corroboration of such declaration. 

Senator Truman’s, adding new subdivision 
3-b, section 50, workmen’s compensation law, by 
providing that persons or corporations, other 
than an attorney, engaged in representing self- 
insurers on compensation claims, must be citi- 
zens, and the corporations organized in this 
State, and must be licensed by the commissioner. 

Senator Wales’, amending section 34, insur- 





WILLIAM M. CORCORAN IN NEW 
CONNECTION 
Connecticut Department Actuary Joins S. 
H. and Lee J. Wolfe 

William M. Corcoran, actuary of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, has resigned 
that post effective May 1, and will then join 
the firm of S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe, consult- 
ing actuaries of New York. Lee J. Wolfe is 
the present surviving member, General S. H. 
Wolfe having died suddenly recently. 

Mr. Corcoran graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1920, having been a member of the 
honorary scholastic society Phi Beta Kappa. 
He served as assistant actuary of the Massa- 
chusetts department from 1920 to 1923 and be- 
came actuary of the Connecticut department 
during the administration of Burton Mansfield, 
who preceded Col. Howard P. Dunham, the 
present incumbent. Mr. Corcoran is a native 
of New London, Conn. 

Mr. Corcoran has become widely known to 
the insurance world through his activities in 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, where he is the chief advocate of the 
legalization of the American Men Table of 
Mortality as a permissive standard for the valu- 
ation of life insurance policies. 








ance law, relative to the taxation of foreign 
corporations and insurers, by excluding from 
taxable premiums, premiums for total and per- 
manent disability and accidental death benefits 
included in life insurance policies, and also in 
relation to premiums taxable against foreign 
life insurance corporations. 

Senator Whitley’s, amending section 133, in- 
surance law, in relation to payment of tax by 
agents of foreign fire insurance corporations to 
the treasurer of a fire district, established under 
county or town laws. 

Assemblyman Cooke’s, amending section 126, 
workmen’s compensation law, by providing that 
an itemized statement of expenses of administer- 
ing the workmen’s compensation law shall be 
open to public inspection in the office of the 
State Commissioner, for thirty days after notice 
to the carrier and employers, before the com- 
missioner makes an assessment upon them. 

Assemblyman Cooke’s, amending group 18, 
section 3, workmen’s compensation law, in re- 
lation to hazardous employments, by including 
all other employments, notwithstanding the 
definition of employment in subdivision 5, sec- 
tion 2. 

Senator Fearon’s, adding new section 19-b, 
workmen’s compensation law, making it a mis- 
demeanor for a physician or surgeon, employed 
by a State department, to solicit or treat any 
claimant, or to operate any clinic, or to rec- 
ommend treatment by any physician. 

Assemblyman Coughlin’s, amending section 
22-i, tax law, by exempting from the transfer 
tax, the proceeds of a Federal war risk insur- 
ance policy of any World War veteran, payable 
to his estate. 

Assemblyman Rogers’, amending section 
143, insurance law, by increasing the fees for a 
broker’s certificate of authority, and authorizing 
the Superintendent of Insurance to require a 
personal written examination for such certifi- 
cate. The act appropriates $25,000. 
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General Agents of AEtna Life Meet With 
Executives 

Ten general agents of the Attna Life Insur- 
ance Company will arrive in Hartford the lat- 
ter part of the present week to discuss with 
President Morgan B. Brainard, Vice-President 
K. A. Luther and other company officials, a 
number of matters of particular importance to 
the field. 

The visiting group, members of an advisory 
council created by Vice-President Luther at the 
annual conference at Hot Springs, Va., in Sep- 
tember, 1927, is composed of the following gen- 
eral agents: 

W. R. Harper of Philadelphia, who is chair- 
man of the council; C. G. Shepard of Hart- 
ford, secretary; W. M. Hammond, Los An- 
geles; S. T. Whatley, Chicago; G. H. Camp- 
bell, Little Rock; A. L. McKnight, St. Louis; 
O. B. Herrick, Syracuse; J. H. Baird, Seattle; 
J. A. Bassford, Grand Rapids, and W. G. 
Harris, Dallas. 

The meeting, which is scheduled for March 
28, 29 and 30, is the fourth since the organiza- 
tion of the council. The first was held at Hot 
Springs, in September, 1926, the second at 
Hartford in March, 1927, and the third at 
Ashville, N. C., last September. 





Features of Year’s Growth of Business 
Men’s Assurance 

The growth of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., during 1927 
was featured by a gain in assets amounting to 
$765,564. The total assets of the company 
now amount to $4,703,180. The company wrote 
$29,310,296 in new life insurance, a gain over 
1926 of $7,038,069. It now has $48,454,330 of 
life insurance in force, a gain from 1926 of 
$13,186,220. 

Among other items the company had a cash 
income during 1927 of $5,218,079, which was 
a gain over 1926 of $656,578. During the year 
1927 it paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$2,326,486. Under the leadership of President 
W. T. Grant, the Business Men’s Assurance 
continues to make rapid strides in the business. 


Over Twenty Billions in Force in Ameri- 
can Life Convention Companies 

St. Louis, Mo., March 23.—The one hundred 
and forty-one legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies that are members of the American Life 
Convention, had a total volume of insurance in 
force on December 31, last, of $20,125,584,941, 
according to the annual report of the conven- 
tion which is based on the annual departmental 
statements of the member companies. 

In the close of 1926 the American Life Con- 
vention companies had $17,450,229,771 and at 
the end of 1925 the member companies reported 
$15,369,833,398. 


Allen & Schmidt Enlarging Offices 

Allen & Schmidt, general agents of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
New York, are enlarging their offices in order 
to accommodate about 12 new agents. 

This agency is showing véry rapid growth 
and Messrs. Allen & Schmidt will have 50 full- 
time agents, located at their offices as soon as 
the new space is ready for occupancy. 
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| More Than $2, 


and financial aid into the homes of its policyholders. 


the death of the salary earner. 


or depleted finances. 


Every dollar received at such a time is equal to twice that amount when the need is less urgent. And each year 
the service rendered by the Company and its 500 salesmen, extended over 29 states of the Union, grows broader 


Distinctive Features of 1927 


1. $2,326,486.00 paid policyholders and beneficiaries 

2. $5,218,078.52 in cash income—a gain of $656,578.02 over 1926 
3. $4,703,180.02 in total assets—a gain of $765,563.69 over 1926 
4 
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in both scope and volume. 


29,310,296.00 in new life insurance written in 1927—a gain of 7,038,069.00 over 1926 
$48,454,330.00 life insurance in force December 31, 1927—a gain of $13,186,220.00 





over 1926 


A Complete Insurance Service for 1928 
B. M. A. salesmen are equipped to provide complete insurance service to their clients, including: 
Life—Accident—Health. All forms of old-line-legal-reserve life policies, Accident and Health policies providing 
full life indemnity for sickness and accidents, and hospital benefits when confined to a hospital. 


Salary Investment 


Complete]Financial Service under our famous All-Ways policy—which actually 
‘‘Pays All Ways and Always’”’ 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 
W. T. GRANT, President 


Group Life 





000,000.00 Paid 
At The Time When Most Needed 


- Just when the clouds are darkest, and the times hardest, the BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE brings cheer 
Last year $2,326,486.41 was distributed among 31,197 
policyholders and beneficiaries; some of these because of sudden and costly accident or illness; others because of 
In each case the prompt payment by the B. M. A. lightened the burden of strained 
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Educational Insurance 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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N listing the strong points 
of Lincoln National Life 
—its continuous management from 
the beginning, its state-held re- 
serves, under the strict Indiana 
insurance laws, its growing assets, 


and many others, none is more ~ 


striking than this one: 


The LNL internal organiza- 
tion is a picked staff, chosen 
injividual by individual to do 
definite tasks, building thus, unit 
by unit, the strength, which, welded 
together into a smooth and power- 
ful machine, functions with such 
efficiency and with such spirit. 


The efficiency and service 
spirit of the home office staff 
is matched by the splendid field 
organization of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life. Here is an organiza- 
tion of growing men, actuated not 
by consideration of self and pocket 
merely, but by a deeper and worth- 
ier conception of their field. 


Whenan LNL fieldman starts 
to work he does so equipped 
with a full set of tools—all the 





standard insurance§policies, plus 
many Lincoln National innova- 
tions. For instance there is the 
unique Life Expectancy policy 
which does yeoman service in its 
special place, to exceptional ad- 
vantage, 


LNL men, equipped with 
Lincoln Life tools, aided by 
exceptional backing and home of- 
fice service, and motivated by the 
famous LNL spirit and ideals, have 
the additional advantage of the 
greenest and most fertile fields in 
which to work, 


Take Texas, for example. 
In Texas where LNL growth 
has but started to reach its great 
possibilities, recruits to Lincoln 
Life banner are welcomed with 
open arms (if they can qualify) for 
the work of making dominant there, 
the company, known the nation 
over for its progressive, friendly, 
aggressive strength and insistent 
service, the company in whose 
work, so many sterling field-men 
have found an ultimate of happiness 
and of opportunity, The Lincoln 
National Life. 


More than 520 Millions of Insurance in Force 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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“Very busy, Walt?” 

“No, Joe, I’m headed for the movies—no prospects to call on.” 

“That's strange, I've got more than I can see today. The Reliance 
Life prospect finding service keeps me hustling collecting premiums.” 
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BUFFALO LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Has Over $44,000,000 of Insurance in 
Force 

The Buffalo Life Association closed the year 
1927 with insurance in force amounting to $44,- 
010,000. The total assets amount to over $700,- 
000. Since its organization the Association has 
paid to policyholders in benefits $15,308,500. 

The Association, originally known as_ the 
Masonic Life Association, changed its name a 
little more than a year ago. It wrote over $5,- 
000,000 of new life insurance during 1927, 
thereby experiencing one of the best years it 
has ever had. President Nelson O. Tiffany, 
in commenting upon this situation in connection 
with his annual report, states: 

Over five million dollars ($5,000,000.00) of 
new business was written during the past year ; 
not as much as has been written in some previ- 
ous years, but considerably more than was writ- 
ten before the adoption of our new plans. 

Our field force have gradually accustomed 
themselves to the change of name of the insti- 
tution, which in spite of all the publicity given 
it resulted in some misunderstandings. We of 
course continue to confine our service to a 
special clientele, namely, Free and Accepted 
Masons and the benefits which have been and 
will in an increasing degree be derived from 
this change in name continue in evidence. 

Death losses, total disability claims and lapses 
were about normal during the past year. 

There was paid out of the receipts of 1927 
over thirty-three thousand dollars ($33,000.00) 
for benefits not actually due until 1928. 

Life insurance has come to be recognized as 
the backbone of our entire economic structure 
as applied to the family and the home. There 
is no other way that an estate can be created, 
payable at death or for total disability, as well 
as provided by life insurance. 





American Life 
Insurance Company 


OFFICES 


DALLAS 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LA SALLE ST. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
FROM BOTH OFFICES 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 
TO TREATY HOLDERS 


A. C. BIGGER, President 
MORTON BIGGER, Secretary 
C. W. SIMPSON, Medical Director 
BERT H. ZAHNER, Chicago Mgr. 

MERLIN OATES, Actuary 











The total income of the Association during 
1927 amounted to $956,937. Of this $906,595 
was in the form of premiums. Its disbursements 
for death losses and total disability claims for 
the year amounted to $669,480. The total dis- 
bursements, including the above figure amounted 
to $898,991. The assets of the company 
amount to $718,177, the largest item of which is 
$416,332, representing the Association’s invest- 
ment in bonds. 


The medical director of the Association, Dr. 
A. W. Hengener, reports that “we are experi- 
encing the same increase in deaths from heart 
diseases that other insurance organizations have 
experienced recently.” An analysis of the re- 
port further shows a decrease in the average 
age at death. 


Joins Travelers Agency Staff 

C. S. Ayers, who has been assistant manager, 
group lines, at the 55 John street, New York, 
office of the Travelers, has been promoted to 
the home office agency department staff as of 
March 1, with the title of Group Supervisor. 
He will continue to make his headquarters in 
New York city, and will be associated with 
Group Supervisor B. H. Dobbin. 


Mr. Ayers’ promotion and assignment of 
duties is in line with the company’s plan of in- 
creasing its group service and assistance to pro- 
ducers. Mr. Ayres will work largely with the 
men connected with the New York general 
agencies of the Travelers. 





“That Something” 


N every man who is successful, 
| in every product that sells suc- 
cessfully, in every business institu- 
tion that becomes outstanding there 
| is “that something” of which W. W. 
Woodridge speaks in his 
booklet by the same name. 


little 


i} Why has Mutual Trust attained the 
enviable position it holds today in 
the insurance world? Why is it at- 
tracting the highest types of men 
throughout the country? “That 
something” is there. You can feel 
it take hold as some unseen force. 
It just seems to make you a part 
of the institution. 








Aside from “that something” that 
| makes Mutual Trust different, you 
will find it can back up everything 
with cold hard facts just the same. 








CARL A. PETERSON, Vice-President 


Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
77 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Fas 
m5 CAs Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” 
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AGENTS’ EARNINGS 
Subjects Dealt With in M. A. Linton’s 
New Book 

The new book entitled Agents’ Earnings, of 
which M. A. Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, is the 
author, is a practical and tersely written work 
which will undoubtedly be of much assistance 
to agents in increasing their business. 

The titles listed below, from the table of 
contents, indicate the subjects which are dis- 
cussed in this excellent book: The Soliciting 
Agent’s Income; Preliminary Considerations 
for General Agency Work; The Incidence of 
General Agency Income; Financing the Early 
Years; Uses for Capital; Personal Production 
by a General Agent; The Collection Fees on 
Old Business; The Nature of General Agents’ 
Renewal Commissions; The Expense Allow- 
ance and First Year’s Overriding Margin; 
Terminal Equities; Agency Forecasts; The 
Importance of Quality Business; Large Per- 
sonal Producers as General Agents; The Future 
of the General Agency System. 

Agents’ Earnings, the price of which is $2.50 
per copy, may be ordered through The Spec- 
tator Company. 


Elected Vice-President of United States 
Life 

George W. Hubbell, who has served the 
United States Life Insurance Company for over 
thirty-five years, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The action was taken 
by the directors at their meeting March 20, 
1928. 
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Full Coverage 
| For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
includes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 


Write for territory to 


Agency Superintendent { 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 








Monmouth, Illinois 
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Co-operation 


> | 


Realizing that two, working together, can 
accomplish more than a single individual— 
the Des Moines Life & Annuity Company have 
made co-operation with its agents a major 
feature in its plan of production. 





JJ Shambaugh 


Preshdert\ 


Interested? Write for openings! 
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Des Moines Life & Annuity Co, 














FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 














Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


wm HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE «» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. D. BAIN 
Chairman of the Board 


HENRY G. BARBEE 
President 

















—1927— 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


FREQUENCY CURVES 


AND 


CORRELATION 


By W. Palin Elderton, F. I. A., C. B. E. 


A new edition of Frequency Curves and Correlation is 
announced by the publishers. The work on Frequency 
Curves has been rearranged and now includes a comparison 
of various systems on Curves. The chapters on Correla- 
tion, Contingency, Probable Errors and Goodness of Fit 
have been rewritten and enlarged and a new chapter on 
Correlation has been added. An abridged course of read- 
ing suggested for those desiring especially to know about 
the practical treatment of correlation, sampling, etc. This 
valuable technical work contains 248 pages, and also fold- 
ing diagrams and tables. 


Price, $5.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 
Fire Liability Marine 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


London Seattle Montreal] 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 























Don’t Overlook 
Your Opportunity 


To obtain a connection with this substantial 
and experienced casualty company 


AUTOMOBILE 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 


FIRE AND THEFT 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


PLATE GLASS 
GENERAL LIABILITY 


International 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


347 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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MAY OPPOSE RULING 


Pennsylvania Companies Plan Meet- 
ing on License Situation 








LITIGATION MAY RESULT 





Examinations Not Opposed But Ruling on 

New Companies Said to Work Great 

Hardship 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 27.—The 
courts of Pennsylvania may be called upon to 
pass on the constitutionality of the ruling pro- 
mulgated last September by Insurance Com- 
missioner Taggaret that all agents and brokers 
desiring to add new companies to their offices 
must first take examinations. 

The opposition to the ruling, which comes 
mainly from newly organized companies both 
in Pennsylvania and New York, at first took 
the form of protests to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. When these failed, the companies, it is 
understood, went to Governor Fisher, who, it 
is said, informed them that he was in sympathy 
with them but that he could not demand Colonel 
Taggart’s resignation at this time, as they re- 
quested, because of political conditions. 

After months of talk and planning, Penn- 
sylvania companies, it is understood, will hold 
a meeting this week or next, at which plans 
will be formulated to carry the fight against the 
ruling to the courts. And, the companies be- 
lieve, no court in the land will uphold the ruling. 

New companies, seeking to build up an agency 
force in Pennsylvania, have found themselves 
handicapped by the ruling. No one seems to op- 
pose the question of examinations. 

“If Commissioner Taggart had ruled that 
every insurance agent and broker must take an 
examination, no one would say a word,” said 
Arthur H. Clavenger, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Lumbermen’s and its newly organ- 
ized running mate, the Philadelphia National. 
“It would put everyone in the same boat. But 
this ruling of his is asinine. I don’t see what 
he hopes to gain by it. If an agent has ten 
companies in his office and has been licensed 
for years, desires to add a new company, he 
must take an examination. If he fails, he doesn’t 
lose his license. He goes on writing business 
for the companies he already has. But he can’t 
take on the additional company.” 


Canadian Goes to New York 

Toronto, CAN., March 21.—T. J. Irvine, of 
Toronto, who for the past six years has been 
fire manager of the London Guarantee and Ac- 
cident Company, Ltd., and manager of the 
North Empire Fire Insurance Company, has 
been transferred to the New York office of 
the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd. Gordon 
R. Wilson, of the Phoenix group, takes his 
place here. 


UNION OF PARIS CELEBRATING 
ANNIVERSARY 
E. G. Pieper, United States Manager, to 
Attend 

The one hundredth anniversary of the Union 
Fire Insurance Company, of Paris, France, is 
to be celebrated at the home office of the com- 
pany May 10 and 11. Emil G. Pieper, United 
States manager of the company, plans to at- 
tend the celebration and will sail for Europe 
soon with that end in mind. The Union is one 
of the strongest French companies, having, as 
of December 31, 1926, a capital of Fr. 20,000,- 
000 and assets totaling Fr. 193,283,016. 

The statement of the United States branch, 
as of December 31, 1927, shows total assets of 
$2,182,547. The unearned premium reserve is 
$1,363,639 and the surplus over all liabilities is 
$606,566. The company is operated from Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


R. M. BENNETT DEAD 
New York Underwriters Vice-President 
Succumbs to Pneumonia 

Robert M. Bennett, vice-president of the 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, 
died at his home in Maplewood on Sunday of 
this week as a result of an attack of pneu- 
monia. Funeral services were held Wednesday. 

Mr. Bennett was born in Cincinnati, the son 
of F. C. Bennett and nephew of J. B. Bennett, 
the second and first general agents in the West- 
ern territory of the Attna. He entered the in- 
surance business with the Hanover Fire, travel- 
ing in Ohio. He later traveled for the A*tna 
and the Agricultural in Illinois, and was one 
of the field men who helped to first apply the 
Dean schedule. 

Mr. Bennett first joined the New York Un- 
derwriters as State agent in Illinois. He was 
later taken into the firm of A. & J. H. Stod- 
dart and when the New York Underwriters 
Agency was capitalized, he became vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 

(Concluded from page 3) 
quake regions, all of which are subject to seis- 
mic shocks of more or less severity. These re- 
gions are the Atlantic Coastal Plain and the 
Appalachian Mountain Region; the Mississippi 
Valley and Great Lakes Region; the Rocky 
Mountain Region and the Pacific Coast Region. 
There are also non-continental regions, includ- 
ing Alaska, Philippine Islands, Hawaiian 
Islands and Porto Rico. 

A study of Earthquake Hazards and Insur- 
ance will convince the reader that almost any 
part of the United States is likely to sustain 
earthquake shocks, and consequently that earth- 
quake insurance will be in increasing demand. 
Earthquake Hazards and Insurance sells at $4 
per copy, and is issued as a companion work 
to Windstorm and Tornado Insurance, by the 
same author. 
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FIREMEN’S CRITICIZED 


New York Superintendent Alleges 
Pyramiding in Total Assets 








NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT RESENTS 
IMPUTATION 





Objection Advanced to Method of Present- 
ing Figures of Newark Group 

Insurance Superintendent James A. Beha, of 
New York, has addressed a letter to Commis- 
sioner Maxson, of the banking and insurance de- 
partment of New Jersey, in which he calls at- 
tention to the annual financial statements of the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark, and 
its affiliated companies, and alleges that the 
totaling of the assets of these companies, as ad- 
vertised in certain insurance papers sold in New 
York, is an improper presentation of the data. 
Superintendent Beha charged that if the Fire- 
men’s were a New York company, he would 
hold that its capital was impaired, on the basis 
of the statements printed, as of March 4, 1928, 
by $823,327. 

However, Superintendent Beha is applying 
New York law, relating only to companies of 
that State, to the Firemen’s of Newark in the 
comments conveyed by his letter. In making a 
similar interpretation with regard to the Fire- 
men’s about a year ago, the New York Insur- 
ance Department announced an impairment in 
the figures of the group, but the difficulty that 
then arose was eliminated by the fact that the 
Firemen’s increased its capital by $2,500,000 and 
its surplus by $6,750,000, paying these sums into 
the treasury either by cash or proper securities. 
The impairment charged at that time was $3,- 


097,629, whereas now it is $823,327. 


As a matter of fact, even on the basis re- 
quired by the New York Insurance Department, 
the Firemen’s probably has a surplus now. This 
is due to the fact that, taking the average 
monthly increase in surplus during 1927 as a 
criterion, the surplus of the Firemen’s would 
have increased by about $1,500,000 between 
January 1 and March 31, 1928. Thus the al- 
leged impairment on the New York basis would 
be wiped out and a surplus of more than $700,- 
000 would exist. 


Following the preparation of the foregoing 
article, a statement was given out by Acting 
Commissioner C. A. Gough of the New Jersey 
department, in the absence of Commissioner 
Edward Maxson, refuting the allegations made 
by Superintendent Beha in his letter and point- 
ing out that the New York Superintendent was, 
in fact, applying a law intended for New York 
companies to a company of another State. The 
Firemen’s investment in stocks of other insur- 
ance is legal under the New Jersey law, declared 
Mr. Gough, and is neither unsafe nor unsound. 
With reference to the attempted application of 
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a law relating to New York companies only to 
a New Jersey company, the statement said: 


Such being the case, I contend that you have 
no right morally, officially or otherwise to set 
up your own individual judgment against the 
intent of the legislature of your State as clearly 
expressed in the statute, and that the only 
grounds upon which you can properly and hon- 
estly justify any criticism of the financial struc- 
ture of the Firemen’s Insurance Company is to 
demonstrate that its assets are unsound or not 
worth the values at which they are carried. 
This I am satisfied you cannot do. 

Your statement (in essence) that a company 
may on one day have a capital of $7,500,000 and 
a net surplus of $13,040,857, and be in every 
way sound, and the next day through transfer- 
ring $1,300,000 from surplus to capital, without 
in any way changing its financial condition or 
structure be unsound, is absurd on its face to 
any one understanding finance. 

With regard to the attitude of the New York 
Superintendent, Acting Commissioner Gough 
said: 

That you have apparently attempted to as- 
sume the legislative powers and functions of 
the State of New York and have read into the 
laws of New York something the legislature 
of the State left out of its laws is, in so far 
as the State of New York is concerned, a matter 
between its legislature and high executive of- 
ficers on one part and you on the other. As be- 
tween you and the State of New Jersey and its 
corporations, and, we believe, other States, a 
different situation exists, and I hope and ask 
that you will so understand and act. 

In conclusion ,the New Jersey department’s 
statement declares : 

Your belief here expressed casts a very se- 
rious reflection upon the financial condition of 
the Firemen’s Insurance Company and upon the 
honesty and integrity of its management, as 
well as upon this department, whose duty it is 
to see that the company conducts its affairs and 
maintains its financial condition in strict con- 
formity to the laws applicable to it. I resent 
this reflection as being entirely unwarranted 
from every and any standpoint. 


Awarded 25-Year Service Medal 


Clifford L. Beardsley, of 66 Orange street, 
Brooklyn has received a suitably engraved 
gold medal from the Continental Insurance 
Company of New York, in recognition of his 
services in the employ of the company for 
twenty-five years. Mr. Beardsley started with 
the corporation on March 23, 1903, and is now 
manager of New York and Brooklyn for the 
American Eagle and First American Fire In- 
surance companies, which are a part of the 
America Fore Group, to which the Continental 
belongs. 


Rhode Island Has Good Year 

The total assets of the Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Company, of Providence, R. I., amounted, 
at the close of 1927, to $5,592,577, increasing 
during that year by $512,298. The company 
now has a surplus to policyholders of $2,165,- 
261, of which $1,000,000 is represented by cap- 
ital funds. The net surplus increased during 
the year from $805,902 to $1,165,261. During 
the same period the reserve for unearned pre- 
miums increased from $2,786,372 to $2,936,960. 
Emil G. Pieper is president of this company. 


DINNER TO A. M. WALDRON 
Philadelphian Honored by Political and In- 
surance Friends 


[By a Starr CorrRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 27.—An un- 
usual testimonial dinner was tendered to Alfred 
M. Waldron, well-known Philadelphia insur- 
ance broker, last evening at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, by a group of insurance men and promi- 
nent politicians. 

The dinner was unique in that its object was 
kept a secret until State Senator Samuel A. 
Salies in his speech revealed that the repub- 
lican organization in Philadelphia wished to 
pay Mr. Waldron public recognition for the 
unselfish manner in which he consented to with- 
draw from the race in the last election for State 
Senator in favor of Max Aaronson, present 
incumbent, in the interest of internal harmony 
in that organization. He told of many instances 
in which Mr. Waldron went to great lengths to 
accomplish the ends he felt were for the best. 

Albert Short, president of the Girard Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, spoke for 
the insurance fraternity and expressed sincere 
appreciation for his efforts in securing legisla- 
tion fair to the business in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During the course of the dinner a beautiful 
mahogany grandfather’s clock was presented to 
Mr. Waldron. William H. Kingsley, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, made the presentation speech. 

Mr. Waldron in his reply was visibly af- 
fected with this token of esteem and confided 
that the entire affair was a complete surprise 
to him. 


Kyodo Fire Made Good Gains in 1927 

The United States branch of the Kyodo Fire 
Insurance Company of Osaka, Japan, in its 
financial statement, as of December 31, 1927, 
shows total assets of $1,160,702 and net pre- 


miums written of $950,518. This is a substantial 
gain in both these items, the assets at the close 
of 1926 being $800,403 and the premiums written 
having been $277,531. In addition, the total income 
of the branch increased from $282,198 in 1926 to 
$991,014 in 1927. The underwriting income 
earned during the past year was $593,472 with 
losses incurred of $355,576. Losses paid were 
$282,158 in 1927 and the reserve for reinsur- 
ance had risen from $209,444 in 1926 to $566,- 
489. 

The Kyodo entered New York State and was 
licensed on June 23, 1926, after having made a 
deposit of $200,000 with the Empire State and 
a deposit of about $375,000 with the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York as its United 
States trustee. Thus the year 1927 may really 
be considered the first full year of the com- 
pany’s operations in this country. Its standing 
at present is further indicated by the low ratio 
of 35.4 of expenses paid to premiums written; 
and losses incurred to premiums written showed 
a ratio of only 37.4. 

The United States branch of the Kyodo 
transacts a fire reinsurance business under the 
capable management of Fester, Fothergill & 
Hartung of 110 William street, New York city. 
This firm specializes in fire and casualty rein- 
surance of all kinds and has a well-established 
reputation for success. 


Guaranty Fire Progressing Rapidly 
The Guaranty Fire Insurance Company, of 
Providence, R. I., has now, according to its 
statement of December 31, 1927, assets of $2,- 
075,989. This compares with the similar fig- 
ure a year ago of $1,354,142. The company is 
capitalized at $750,000 and has a net surplus 
of $600,502, as compared to $368,891 as of 
December 31, 1926. Its reserve for unearned 
premiums has grown from $401,084 to $620,193. 
The company was organized in 1925 and is 

one of the group head by Emil G. Pieper. 








Your client knows 
what he is getting when you 
place his insurance in the FIRE- 
MAN’S FUND. A satisfied client is 
an agent’s most valuable asset. 





ASK ANY FIREMAN'S FUND AGENT ANYWHERE 
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FIREMEN’S TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Stockholders Asked to Authorize 
$15,000,000 
The directors of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, of Newark, have recommended to 
the stockholders that the authorized capital of 
the company be increased from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. The present paid-in capital of the 
Firemen’s is $9,000,000 and $1,000,000 of capital 
stock remains in the treasury. A special meet- 
ing of stockholders will be called to act upon 
the recommendation and it is expected the re- 

suit will be favorable. 

The action is in accord with the policy of 
the company to increase its capital whenever 
occasion requires. The action at this time is 
necessary in order to carry out the proposal 
of the company to acquire control of the stock 
of the Metropolitan Casualty Company. 


Field Men of American of Newark in 
Session 

The annual meeting of the Eastern, New Eng- 
land and Southern field men of the American 
Insurance Company of Newark was held at the 
home office on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week. Thirty-three representatives 
were present including F. D. Hess, assistant 
manager of the Western Department at Rock- 
ford, Ill., and William D. Thompson of To- 
ronto, manager for the Dominion of Canada, 
as special guests. 

Each of the men gave a talk on some special 
feature in connection with the insurance busi- 
ness. There were sessions both morning and 
afternoon of each day, each being presided over 
by an officer of the company. 

On Wednesday evening the closing dinner was 
held in private dining rooms of the Newark 
Athletic Club, with Warren F. Kimball, director 
of insurance for the National Retail Drygoods 
Association as speaker-of-the-evening. 





Merchants Insurance Statement 

The annual statement of the Merchants In- 
surance Company. of Providence, R. I., for the 
year 1927 indicates that the company had a 
prosperous year. As of December 31, 1927, it 
reported assets of $2,413,577, this being a gain 
over the previous year of $271,377. With a 
capital of $750,000 and a net surplus of $428,- 
322, it has a surplus to policyholders of $1,- 
178,322. This item shows a gain of $67,542 dur- 
ing the year. The unearned premium reserve 
as of December 31, 1926, was $881,962, while 
as of December 31, 1927, it had become $1,056,- 
264. The company is under the management 
of Emil G. Pieper, president. 


Smoke and Cinder Club to Participate in 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 27.—The 
Smoke and Cinder Club of Pittsburgh, headed 
by President Paul J. Mullen, is planning to 
make the Pennsylvania Insurance Days, May 28 
and 29, gala ones. Part of the Monday pro- 
gram of the convention will be under its direc- 
tion, while it will also conduct a round table 
conference at the Tuesday afternoon session. 


1928 FIRE INDEX ISSUED 


Earliest Chart Published Covering 
Business of 1927 








UNDERWRITING RESULTS SHOWN 





Financial Condition, Business of 1927 and 
Previous Years and Much Other In- 
formation Given 
The 1928 edition of The Fire Insurance Pol- 
icyholders Pocket Index was published this 
week by The Spectator Company. This is the 
sixtieth annual issue of that well known and 
useful publication, and it is the first chart of 
its kind to be published in 1928. It contains 
112 pages of serviceable information, and cover, 
and it is issued early in the year, notwithstand- 
ing the extensions of time for filing annual 
statements granted to a number of fire insur- 

ance companies. 


ImMporRTANT DatA SHOWN 


In the main tables are presented the statistics 
of important fire insurance companies for 1927 
and nine previous years, showing year by year 
their capital, assets, unearned premiums, net 
surplus, net premiums written, total income, 
losses paid, expenses paid, dividends paid, un- 
derwriting income earned, losses incurred and 
underwriting expenses incurred, and also four 
ratios, namely, expenses paid to premiums writ- 
ten, losses paid to premiums written, losses in- 
curred to underwriting income earned and 
losses incurred to premiums written. Totals 
and ratios for ten years are also given. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PREMIUMS AND 
LossEs 

An eight-page table shows the premiums and 
losses in 1927 of the respective companies listed 
in the main tables, classified in nine general 
groups, including fire, ocean marine, motor 
vehicle, earthquake, inland marine, tornado, hail, 
sprinkler leakage, and riot, etc. 

An underwriting exhibit table for 1927, 
embracing: four pages, shows the underwriting 
income earned, losses incurred, expenses in- 
curred, underwriting profit or loss, and ratios 
of losses, expenses and profit or loss to under- 
writing income earned, together with the 
amount of gain or loss in surplus in 1927. 


OTHER DATA IN THE Fire INDEX 

Other useful and informative tables and lists 
are also presented in The Fire Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index, including a table show- 
ing some 200 of the more prominent mutual 
fire insurance companies, with their assets; 
lists of groups of insurance companies showing 
the constituent members of the various groups; 


State insurance officials; retired companies; 
Lloyds and reciprocal underwriters; under- 
writers; underwriters’ agencies, stock com- 


panies not included in the main tables; monthly 
fire losses for six years; conflagration losses, 
etc. In the pages of the main tables devoted 
to foreign companies there is also included a 
column showing the net remittances to or re- 
ceipts from their home offices by United States 
branches. 
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EssENTIAL Facts CONVENIENTLY SHOWN 


It is manifest from this general description 
that The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket 
Index contains a great amount of necessary in- 
formation concerning fire insurance companies, 
presented in a compact and convenient form. 
From the statistics presented the standing and 
progress of any particular company may be 
readily ascertained by referring to the data in 
the main tables, and its business according to 
classes as shown in the classification table of 
premiums and losses. 

In brief, The Fire Index is a most convenient 
and condensed book of reference, containing 
112 pages and cover, and embracing in its tabu- 
lations and lists over 970 fire insurance institu- 
tions, together with other information of inter- 
est and value to those buying or selling fire in- 
surance. This chart is of exceptional service 
to corporations, firms and individuals carrying 
large amounts of fire insurance, and its value 
has been generally recognized, many such busi- 
ness houses having testified to its usefulness to 
them. 

The Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket In- 
dex sells at 75 cents per single copy, in manila 
binding, and $1.25 in flexible pocket book, with 
discounts on quantity orders. 


Western Fire Appointment 


A. A. Beckert has been appointed special 
agent for the Western Fire Insurance Com- 
pany for the State of Ohio, with headquarters 
at Columbus. 
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FIRST CHARTS IN FIELD 








NOW READY FOR 1928 


THE FIRE INSURANCE 


Policyholders Pocket 


Index 
Reports on 971 Companies 


No similar work published contains in its main 
tables the statistics for ten years of so many fire insur- 
ance companies as THE POCKET INDEX, which 
gives the transactions for a decade of each company 
in the main tables, with totals and average ratios for 
the period; notwithstanding which, it is the earliest, 
most condensed and smallest statistical publication, 
most conventent for pocket use, that appears in the early 
months of the year, when such information is most 
needed. 


Conveniently Arranged 
The headings of the various tables are as follows: 


Financial Exhibit 


Cash Capital 
Total Assets 


Reserve for Reinsurance 
Surplus Over Capital and Lia- 
bilities 
Income and Disbursements 
Net Premiums Written Losses Paid 


Total Income Expenses Paid 
Cash Dividends Paid 


Underwriting Results 

Underwriting Income Earned 

Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 
Ratios 


Expenses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Underwriting Income 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Written 


Business Classified 


The Classification of Business shows Net Premiums 
Written and Losses Paid, in 1927, for each of the fol- 
lowing named classes of business: 


FIRE ‘TORNADO 
OcEAN MARINE Hat. 
MotTor VEHICLE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


EARTHQUAKE Riot, Crivi,, COMMOTION 
INLAND MARINE AND EXPLOSION 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 








NOW READY FOR 1928 


The HANDY CHART of CASUALTY 


Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies 


Reports on 722 Companies 


Here is the only chart in the market presenting 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance company statis- 
tics in the manner entirely endorsed by practically 
every casualty company and statistician. 


ALL FIGURES on EARNED and INCURRED BASIS 


Important features which are presented in THE 
HANDY CHART in the 1928 edition are: 


UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT DATA FOR THE 
YEARS 1918—1927 
embracing items relating to the stock and mutual 


companies and included in the main tables, under the 
following headings: 


Premiums Earned 
Expenses Incurred 


Net Premiums Written’ 
Losses Incurred 


Ratios of 


Combined Losses and Expenses 
Expenses Incurred to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


One Year Exhibits for Other Companies 


Other stock, mutual and reciprocal companies not 
in the main tables are presented in a one year table, 
giving the following information: Name, address, 
secretary, total admitted assets, surplus to policy- 
holders, Net Premiums Written, ‘Total Income, 
Losses Paid, Dividends Paid, Expenses Paid, and 
Total Expenditures. 


The Handy Chart contains reports on every Stock 
and Mutual casualty insurance company, also Re- 
ciprocals and Lloyds as well as important assessment 
accident and health associations. 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 


SPECTATOR, even going back many decades, 

he would find that the subject of classifica- 
tion had from time to time been discussed in its 
pages. It probably was among the earliest, if 
not the earliest, to develop the thought that 
the insurance companies were gradually being 
brought face to face with the necessity of adopt- 
ing a uniform system of classification for their 
underwritings. It is not unfitting, therefore, in 
connection with the recent action of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York, 
that the subject should be discussed in these 
pages with more than a passing reference. 

The question of the number of classes into 
which the underwritings of the companies 
should be divided has been one which has 
engaged the attention of the companies for at 
least a century, if not more. As a matter of 
fact, almost from the beginning there was some 
attempt at classification, simple though it may 
have been. Individual companies or persons 
connected therewith developed systems of class- 
ification, many of which have been published 
and are probably in use by at least some com- 
panies. These systems of classification extended 
all the way from a few classes up to such an 
extensive list as that of the Universal Mer- 
cantile Schedule, where hundreds of classes are 
given a separate number. 

There are two primary difficulties in the classi- 
fication of fire underwritings. One is the 
changing nature of business, so that a name of 
a few years ago does not mean, so far as fire 
hazard is concerned, the same thing to-day, 
although the name may not have changed. 
Within easy memory the hazards of the drug 
stores have been changed, yet business is still 
being carried on under the name of drug stores. 
This is only one illustration, and many others 
could be mentioned, but will readily recur to 
any one in touch with modern business and its 
changing conditions. In establishing a classi- 
fication, therefore, it has come to be recognized 
that something besides the name of the busi- 
ness must be taken into consideration or the 
very purpose of the classification—to furnish 
facts as to hazard—may be defeated. 

Again, the classes may become so nume- 
rous that the volume of business in a class, 


I: one should examine the files of THe 


even where a large country is taken into con- 
sideration, may be of such small proportions as 
not to furnish a true index of the hazard. It 
is recognized in those branches of insurance 
where very minute statistical work has been 
established, as in the automobile and. work- 
men’s compensation, that there must be a suffi- 
cient volume of business and a sufficient length 
of time in order to establish a premise from 
which reliable conclusions can be drawn. 

What is the present status of classification 
by the fire insurance companies? The real root 
of the trouble lies in the powers now usually 
conceded, with State supervision, which the com- 
panies exercise in making the rate by joint or 
co-operative methods. The permission to do 
this is recognized as contrary to the too popu- 
lar doctrine of controlling big business, the 
anti-trust laws. But it has been conceded that 
the uniqueness of the insurance business entitles 
the companies to co-operate in this way to make 
rates. In all probability if the companies were 
not making rates in this manner the question 
of classification would not arise. Its root prob- 
ably is in the rate making function, and this 
has not usually, if at all, been recognized. 

The present law of the State of New York 
provides: 

“Every person, association or corporation 
transacting a fire insurance business in this 
State shall annually on or before the first day 
of July of each calendar year file with the rat- 
ing organization of which it is a member or 
from which it receives its rates, or with any 
other common agency approved by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, a classification schedule 
of premium writings and losses incurred on risks 
in this State during the preceding calendar 
year; and such classification schedule shall be 
in accordance with the classification approved 
by the Superintendent of Insurance; and in ad- 
dition to such reports the Superintendent of In- 
surance may require such person, association 
or corporation to file such classification sched- 
ules covering a number of years not exceeding 
five years, prior to the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three. 

It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of 
Insurance after due notice and a hearing before 
him to order an adjustment of the rates on any 


at 


fire insurance risk or class of risks whenever 
the profit derived from such rate for a period 
of tire not less than five years immediately 
preceding such adjustment, is excessive, inade- 
quate, unjust or unreasonable. In determining 
the question of reasonableness of rates the 
Superintendent of Insurance shall give con- 
sideration to the conflagration hazard both with- 
in and without this State.” 

In the first paragraph it will be noted that in 
making these returns there must be a classi- 
fication and the returns made by such a classi- 
fication. There is further provision that the 
classification shall be in accordance with the 
one approved by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. There is a provision that the companies 
may make such a return to the Superintendent 
either individually or through some common 
agency. The latter privilege, that of the com- 
mon agency, resulted in the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters being called in to take 
charge of the matter. There was some years 
ago an agreement that the desired returns could 
be made by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and would be acceptable to all of the 
insurance departments. The value of this was 
that it was only necessary to compile the statis- 
tics at one central point, and then they became 
available for all who wanted them. 

The first classification agreed upon appears to 
have embraced a great many numbers. It is 
said to have been 584. Later on there was a 
reduction to less than one-third of these num- 
bers, and the number became 153. It will be 
appreciated that this very substantial reduction 
from 584 to 153 changed very much the char- 
acter of the information. Probably there would 
not be much difference of opinion in regard 
to the 584 classes as being too many to furnish 
a body of writings of sufficient amount to be of 
any value in determining conclusions in many 
of the classes. There might have been the 
same objection, in some groups at least, to the 
classification of 153. The proposal now adopted, 
however, and which apparently has behind it 
some official sanction, is 28. Putting these 
standards together the classes have dropped 
from 584 to 153 and now to 28. 

So far as the companies are concerned, these 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Miami, Fla. 
Purchased by National Union Fire 

Announcement has been made of the purchase 
of the Atlantic Fire Insurance Company of 
Miami, Fla. by the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh, Penna. The Atlantic, organized in 
August, 1926, with a million-dollar capital, has 
practically been under the management of 
Hunter & Reynolds, general agents in that ter- 
ritory. Hunter & Reynolds will retain their 
affiliation with the company under its new man- 
agement. E. E. Cole, president of the National 
Union, will be chairman of the board of the At- 
lantic, and B. D. Cole, a local agent at Palm 
Beach, president. , Hunter Lyon, secretary of 
the Atlantic under the old regime, will remain 
in that capacity. 


BIRMINGHAM FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Increases Capital Stock 

Through the transference of a portion of 
the surplus to capital and issuance of new stock, 
the Birmingham Fire Insurance Company of 
Birmingham, Ala., is increasing its capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000. The new issue consists of 

1000 shares at $300 per share. 


CENTRAL STATES FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans. 

Phoenix Company Increasing Capital 

The Central States Fire Insurance Company 
of Wichita, Kan., is increasing its capital from 
$250,000: to $400,000. The Central States, at 
the time of its organization in 1915, had an au- 
thorized capital of $200,000, but this amount 
was not paid in until 1920. 

The Central States Fire is under the same 
general management as the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford and a majority of its 
stock is owned by the Phoenix Securities Com- 
pany. The business of the Central States is au- 
tomatically reinsured in the Phoenix. 


EMPIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Borough Will Have New Com- 
pany 

Another fire insurance company is to have its 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y. The Empire Fire is 
the name of the new company being formed 
there. Plans call for a capital of $400,000 and 
a surplus of $600,000. The issue of stock will 
consist of 40,000 shares, par value $10 per share, 
to be sold at a price of $25 per share. Of this 
figure, $10 will go to capital and $15 to surplus. 

The company is now engaged in lining up an 
experienced underwriting staff. Agencies will 
_be established in Brooklyn and New York, 


after which the company will extend its opera- 
tions to include several other States. 

The directorate of the company so far is 
composed of the following: Michael Furst, 
Irving L. Bloch, Fred I. Ettlinger, William R. 
Bayes, Henry Gabbe, Harry B. Hawkins, Wil- 
liam Kennedy, Jr., Jerome Lewins, Henry A. 
Mark, Simon Newman, T. S. Remsen, William 
Schaefer, Arthur C. Turner and William L. 
Wolfson. All are residents of either Brooklyn 
or New York. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO 
- Chicago, IIl. 
Officers and Directors Chosen 

The Fire Insurance Company of Chicago, 
mention of which was made in the Fire Insur- 
ance Monthly Bulletin for January, is progress- 
ing rapidly with its organization plans, having 
chosen its official roster and directorate. The 
Fire Insurance Company of Chicago, which is 
being promoted by the Illinais Investment Com- 
pany, plans to have a $2,000,000 capital and a 
surplus of $3,000,000. 

The officers chosen are: President, Harold 
W. Letton, United States manager for the 
Netherlands Insurance Company of The Hague; 
chairman of the board, Charles H. Morse, 
chairman of the board of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.; first vice-president, Lawrence H. Whit- 
ing, president of the Boulevard Bridge Bank 
of Chicago; second vice-president, Edward G. 
Pauling of Edward G. Pauling & Co., Chicago 
financial house; secretary, Edward W. Everett 
of Winston, Strawn & Shaw, attorneys for the 
company; treasurer, Markham B. Orde, treas- 
urer of the Chicago Surface Lines; assistant 
secretary, James W. Knox, assistant manager 
of the Netherlands and the Great Lakes Insur- 
ance companies; assistant treasurer, Charles F. 
Smallwood, also assistant manager of the above- 
mentioned insurance companies. 

Among the directors, in addition to Messrs. 
Letton, Morse, Paulding, Everett, Whiting and 
Orde are: Aldis J. Browne, real estate oper- 
ator ; George C. Jewett, banker; Rush C. Butler, 
lawyer, Nelson K. Reese, wholesale merchant, 
and Darby A. Day, Chicago manager for the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF 

NEW JERSEY 

Hoboken, N. J. 

New Company Forming 

The Fire Assurance Corporation of New 
Jersey, of Hoboken, has been chartered by the 
New Jersey State Insurance Department. This 
is the first fire insurance company ever to be 
domiciled in Hoboken. The capital stock will 
consist of 20,000 shares having a par value of 
$10 each which will be sold at a price of $25 
per share. Thus the company will have a sur- 


plus of $300,000. 
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The underwriting management of the com- 
pany will be in charge of Louis S. DuFour, 
formerly secretary and general manager of the 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company of Red 
Bank, N. J. 

The following are listed as incorporators: 
M. Edward Verdi, C. L. Edinger, D. G. Marotta, 
Edward Johnson, Chester D. Bogert, J.. A. 
Pulis, Edward I. Edwards, Jr., John Via Cava, 
Joseph Scott, G. E. Bogert, M. A. Fitzpatrick, 
Kenneth S. Walker and L. S. DuFour. 


HALIFAX. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Licensed by New York Department 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Company of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, recently acquired by the 
Home group, has applied to New York State 
for admission. The Halifax has a paid-up cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, assets of $1,872,856, and a sur- 
plus of $655,000. Its premium income for 1927 
amounted to $375,649. 

President Charles L. Tyner and Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilfred Kurth of the Home will be the 
United States managers for the company, it is 
expected, 


MOUNT ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montreal, Canada 
Capital Increase Effected 


An increase in capital has been recommended 
to the stockholders of the Mount Royal Insur- 
ance Company of Montreal, Canada, by the 
directors of the company. It was suggested 
that the capital, now $250,000, be raised to $500,- 
000 by the issuance of 25,000 new shares at $10 
par value. Stockholders, meeting March 12, 
adopted the proposal. 


The Mount Royal, a member of the Great 
American group, has assets of over $2,500,000 
and a net surplus of about $1,300,000. P. J. 
Perrin is the manager of the company. 


NATIONAL GUARANTY FIRE 
ANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
John R. Shields New President 


Several changes in the official roster of the 
National Guaranty Fire Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., have been brought about due to 
the death, recently, of Robert R. Tuttle, or- 
ganizer of the company, and the resignation of 
Spencer Baldwin as president. 


INSUR- 


John R. Shields, formerly secretary, is now 
president of the company. J. J. Shields has 
been made secretary. Edward R. McGlynn re- 
mains as treasurer but, in addition, will act as 
chairman of the board. The following have 
been elected vice-presidents: C. J. Curtin, S. 
D. Baldwin and A. C. Hensler. 
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NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
Directors Consider Capital Increase 


If the directors of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Company approve the recommendation of 
the executive and finance committee, the com- 
pany will raise its capital from $200,000 to $1,- 
000,000. The New York Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is a member of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group and the proposed change in capital lines 
the company up with the capital structure of 
the American Equitable and the Knickerbocker 
Fire of the same group. 


SEATTLE FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 
Revival of Old Company Planned 

Steps are being taken to revive the Seattle 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company which, 
in 1909, reinsured in the Dubuque Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company and retired from busi- 
ness. The company was solvent and success- 
ful at the time of its retirement. J. H. de 
Veuve was secretary of the company at that 
time and is instrumental in its relaunching. 

Plans call for a paid-up capital of $200,000 
and a surplus of like amount. The company 
will confine its operations to the Pacific Coast 
at présent. 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Company to Double Capital 

The capital of the Underwriters Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Rocky Mount, N. C., will be 
increased soon to $200,000. The capital now 
stands at $100,000. The company recently de- 
clared a 30 per cent stock dividend, making the 
total stock dividends since organization (1906) 
100 per cent. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Report on Examination of the United 
States Branch by the New York In- 
surance Department as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1927 


February 18, 1928. 


SKANDINAVIA 


Hon. James A. Beha, 

Superintendent of Insurance, 

Albany, New York. 

Sir: Acting under instructions contained in 
your appointment No. 6320 dated December 8, 
1927, and attached hereto, an examination has 
been made into the affairs of the U. S. Branch 
of the Skandinavia Insurance Company, Ltd., 
of Copenhagen, Denmark. The examination 
was made as of September 30, 1927, and the 
following report is submitted : 


HIsTorY 


The company was organized in 1899 under the 
laws of the Kingdom of Denmark as the Skan- 
dinavia Reinsurance Company. 





In the latter part of 1916 the company re- 
ceived authority to transact the business of fire 
and marine insurance in this State as provided 
for by Articles III and IV of the Insurance 
Law, required deposit of $400,000.00 being made 
with the New York Insurance Department. 

In 1918 a resolution was passed by the board 
of directors authorizing a change of name to 
“Skandinavia Insurance Company, Ltd.” 

The transaction of marine business in the 
United States, as provided for by Article IV 
of the Insurance Law, has been discontinued, the 
board of directors at the home office having 
passed a resolution to that effect as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1923. On June 14, 1926, the Insurance 
Department released $100,000.00 par value of 
the securities deposited for the transaction of 
business under Article IV (marine). 


MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Sumner Ballard, 80 John street, New 
York, N. Y., is the duly appointed United 
States manager with power of attorney but 
the ordinary details of the business are con- 
ducted by the Reinsurers Underwriting Cor- 
poration, 80 John street, New York, N. Y., un- 
der the terms of an agreement between the 
United States manager, the Reinsurers Under- 
writing Corporation and the home office of the 
company. 

The marine affairs of the company are con- 
ducted by William H. McGee & Company, 11 
South William street, New York, N. Y., who 
on November 13, 1916, were appointed by the 
United States manager as general agents, at- 
torneys and substitute in all matters pertaining 
to ocean marine insurance for the company in 
the United States. 

On March 26, 1923, effective as of April 1, 
1923, the authority conferred by the United 
States manager was modified to the extent that 
the marine general agent was to discontinue 
the writing of new marine business but all other 
powers were continued as before. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
140 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is the trustee 
for the company in the United States. 


OPERATIONS 

There are no marine policies in force accord- 
ing to the company’s records but there still 
remains outstanding a small amount of marine 
losses which are in process of settlement. 

The fire insurance business, which is under 
the direct supervision of Sumner Ballard at 
80 John street, New York, N. Y., consists of 
reinsurance only. No direct policies are issued. 

The business consists of fire, auto, explosion, 
riot and civil commotion, tornado, sprinkler 
leakage, hail and earthquake insurance. 

The company is licensed to transact business 
in the following States: 

Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Utah and West Virginia. 


CAPITAL STATEMENT 


Under the capital form of statement, as re- 
quired by Section 27 of the Insurance Law of 
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the State of New York, the financial condi- 
tion of the company on September 30, 1927, was 
found to have been as follows: 


ASSETS 
_ Par Value 
Securities on deposit with 
Insurance Department of 


Market Value 


the State of New York.. $300,000.00 $305,562.50 
Securities on deposit with 

the Insurance _ Depart- 

ment of the State of 

CIRM occcigucepdeceeave 100,000.00 100,710.00 
Bonds and stocks held by 

the Guaranty Trust Com- 

pany of New York as 

United States Trustee.. | 843,750.00 873,553.44 
Mortgages held by the 

Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York -as - United 

States: ‘TEMsG6 iso ccedde eves cadecie 115,750.00 
Cash in control of the 

Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York as United 

DHNe BHUMEE Vo cecclce ? ccalced anes 3,924.56 

Total gross assets in 
the United States 
deposited with insur- 
ance departments and 
REGIMEN 5 oie Hedin clewe tamination $1,399,500.50 
LIABILITIES 
Net amount of unpaid losses............ $126,342 
Estimated expenses of investigation and ad- 

SUE | OF, TIRE Ss oc nese oceenede 3,158 
Reserve for unearned premiums.......... 393,938 
Reinsurance and return premitums less com- 

missions due other companies.......... 156,701 
Estimated reserve for unpaid taxes....... 20,000 
Estimated reserves for rate and tax litiga- 

GOR 5 nsecen in eeducanddupevesaaeeaeaa 14,000 
Unpaid bills due and accrued........... 6,000 

ROOD dt ccduaecccidawnaantialadeea $720,141 
Deductions: 26. 30.5. Sil dledubcededudews 144,888 
Total liabilities in the United States..... $575,253 
a under. Section 27 of the Insurance 

MUR ccucccacaeesewaucs vagieancaa ae med 824,247 
Total (being the gross assets shown above) $1,399,500 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Under the general form of statement the 
financial condition of the company on Septem- 
ber 30, 1927, was found to have been as fol- 
lows: 


LEDGER ASSETS 





Mortgage loans on real estate............ $115,750 
Book value of bonds......... $1,132,95 
Book value of stocks........ 61,216 1,194,169 
Deposits in trust companies and banks on 
ee Re BS 72,515 
Agents’ balances and balances due from 
COGRIEE cc occ ccccnce Pe 17,236 
Total ledger’ ‘qusetec ie ie dic ceceets $1,399,671 
NON-LEDGER ASSETS 
Interest accrued on mortgages........... $2,282 
Interest accrued on bonds............+.. 14,328 
Market value of bonds and stocks over 
hocks: WARS) Lic « <cakedeeotaccnzeldccenas 85,656 
Geaed: Q5NONG cscs eteawadediaures $1,501,938 
ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 
Deposit in Royal Bank of Canada........ $108 
Total admitted assets..........+.-. $1,501,830 
Less reinsurance .....ccee+ee 513,698 
LIABILITIES 
Gross amount of unpaid losses 
(fire department) ......... $624,226 
Net amount of unpaid losses (fire dep.) $110,528 
Gross amount of unpaid losses 
(marine department) ...... 17,345 
Less reinsurance .....-++++++ 1,531 
Marine net ........- see ee re eneeeeeeeees 15,814 
Estimated epenses of investigation and ad- 
justment losses .....+-- se teeeeeecees 3,158 
Reserve for unearned premiums......... 393,938 
Estimated reserve for unpaid taxes....... " 
Estimated res. for rate and tax litigation 14,000 
Unpaid bills .....-.+eeeee eee eeeeeeeeees 6,000 
Total amount of all liabilities except cap. $563,43% 
Statutory deposit .......-+++ 200,000 
Surplus) ....---eeecceceeeeee 738,290 
Surplus as regards policyholders.........+ $938,390 
Total ccccccccecseccesccctsoccccona $1,501,830 
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The following table shows a reconciliation of 
the surplus to policyholders under the general 
form of statement, with the capital under Sec- 
tion 27 requirements: 


Surp. to policyholders (gen. statement) .. $938,390 
Capital under Section 27 of the Insurance 
ROMME oio aints'd are win GS viia nie bien. whites gore 824,247 
SPNNNMM > 6 id's cinin a sins wwiee ew sencwiecive $114,143 
Items admitted in general statement not ; 
allowed in capital statement 
Cash in banks not trusteed.............. $68,482 
Accrued interest on bonds and mortgages 16,610 


Agents’ balance and balances due from 


companies, gross 173,938 


. $259,041 
Less deductions allowed in cap. statement 144,888 
Eras ce ao al cdc hice e eee $114,143 


INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 
The income and disbursements of the United 
States Branch of the company from September 
30, 1926, to September 30, 1927, were as follows: 


INCOME 

Gross premiums written................. $4,759,392 

Return premiums ...... $1,286,080.84 
EBINOUFANICE ci ccccccccs 3,037,170.67 4,323,251 
Net premiums iwritten.........cscccseces $436,141 
Interest on bonds and stocks............. 60,319 
Interest on bank balances............... 3,731 
Interest on. Federal Income Tax refunds... 3,956 
Federal Income Taxes refunded.......... 18,949 
Profit on sale or maturity of securities.. 2,347 
Agents’ balances previously charged off.. 1 
PRE URN <5 cae d wes owatb oclee a cs $525,446 
Ledger assets September 30, 1926...... 1,278,191 
PN? Bien hGaaiweh suet tsads esse $1,803,638 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Gross amount paid for losses........... $1,987,488 
POMEMMATOTICE © 55.665 oo 5565.05 630s b 0 eh 0000's 1,751,802 
Net amount paid for losses.............. $235,685 
eee ee ee ee 104,026 
ERI RENE COD, oo 6.6 saw ion 6 018'o'e oi ‘en 5,640 
DE cabiLavetabancapeemsdadee cnidcsese> 1,362 

Advertising, subscriptions, printing and sta- 
a ee re 2,836 
EN RR sine dese owe ose s ceseuics oe 39,262 
State, county and municipal taxes....... 9,744 
Insurance departments—licenses and fees. . 1,523 
Fire departments ...0.scscccccsescceses 180 
ee ae | ee 1,844 

Postage, telegraph, telephone, exchange and 
IMIONG, s- cine 4 Wis usd Bde 2¥ 5S wis WS w-hiye <0 142 
Legal expenses and notary fees.......... 651 
Miscellanegus expenses .........bsec0e- 1 
Loss on sale or maturity of securities 805 
Remittances to home office............+. 256 
Total GishurseOments. 64 «<< 9.<.0105:00:6:0:00 $403,966 


Balance—Ledger assets Sept. 30, 1927 $1,399,671 
With the other companies under the same 
management, the Skandinavia pays its pro rata 
share of the expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness and in the foregoing schedule of income 
and disbursements certain of the items have 
been apportioned arbitrarily on a percentage 


basis. 


ASSETS 

Mortgages.—Attached to and forming part 
of this report marked Schedule “C” is a list 
showing mortgages owned by the United States 
Branch on September 30, 1927. These were 
examined at the Vaults of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York on December 13, 1927. 
All of the mortgages are guaranteed by the 
Néw York Title & Mortgage Company and 
the amounts loaned in all cases are within the 
statutory requirements. The papers in con- 
nection with each of the mortgages were 
examined and found to be in order. 

Bond and Stocks—The bonds and _ stocks 
owned by the company and held by its United 
States Trustee were examined and counted at 
the vaults of the Guaranty Trust Company on 


THE SPECT 


\TO 


December 13, 1927. Evidence of ownership 
was established through the cash records of 
the company, for the securities that had ma- 
tured or had been sold subsequent to Septem- 
ber 30, 1927, and prior to the date of this 
examination. 

Securities deposited with the States of New 
York and Ohio were verified by means of of- 
ficial certificates specially procured. 

In computing the value of the securities, 
actual market values as of September 30, 1927 
were employed. Attached to this report marked 
“Schedule A” is a list of these securities show- 
ing their book, par and market values on Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, and by whom they were held. 


A summary by classes is as follows: 











; a ot Book Par Market 
Classification Value Value Value 
Bonds 
Government (U. S.).. $162,953 $162,500 $166,679 

(Foreign) 322,757 401,550 393,519 
ae $485,528 $564,050 $560,198 
Muieingl: ..o.s:0:6:8.5 60:0 309,802 300,000 302,460 
RUNG b5e wisisie is on-o% 50,000 50,000 51,125 
Public Utilities ..... 45,437 50,000 49,937 
Miscellaneous ....... 242,185 238,000 244,678 
WE a siewicitte $1,132,953 $1,202,050 $1,208,399 
Stocks 
Public Utilities ..... $ 24,754 $11,700 $ 30,826 
Miscellaneous ....... 36,642 30,000 40,600 
BOBS. “shies sic $ 61,216 $41,700 $ 71,426 
Totals bond and 
ORIG occ ores) cee $1,194,169 $1,243,750 $1,279,825 


It will be observed from the schedule of se- 
curities that the United States Branch holds 
foreign government securities as follows: 


Par Market 
Value Value 
Danish Government, 15-year de- 
bentures of 1917, 5%, 1932 
(Kr. 1,500,000 at 26.77c)...... $401,550 $393,519 


This is $193,519.00 in excess of the maximum 
of foreign holdings permitted under subdivision 
11 of Section 16 of the New York Insurance 
Law. 

Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies.—At- 
tached to this report marked Schedule “B” is a 
list showing the names of the various deposi- 
tories and the amounts deposited on September 
30, 1927. These deposits all bear interest, and 
were verified by certificates obtained from each 
of the institutions named. The amounts shown 
by such certificates were reconciled with the 
records of the company. 

Agents’ Balances and Balances Due 
Companies.—The balances due from companies 
as shown in the foregoing general statement 
were checked with the subsidiary records and 
found to be correct. The amount shown in the 
foregoing general statement is the net amount 
after deducting balances due to companies. In 
the capital statement the total of credit balances 
due to companies has been shown as a liability. 

Assets Not Admitted—Under this caption 
there was deducted from the company’s assets 
in the general statement, the company’s deposit 
in the Royal Bank of Canada, assets held out- 
side of the United States being non-admissible 
under our Insurance Law. 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding Losses Marine Department.— 
As no marine business has been written for 
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from 


Thursday 








several years, it is considered that all claims 
have been reported and therefore no additional 
reserve for unreported claims has been included 
in the foregoing statements. 

An examination of the outstanding loss rec- 
ords as of September 30, 1927, was made, and 
the liability was found to be as follows: 


Gross amount of lossess outstanding........ $17,345 
PICAGCE SEAMSUEANEE  o55 154 sjacere as wesc baanie ° 1,531 
Net amount of losses oustanding...... $15,814 


Fire Department.—In transacting business un- 
der Article III of the Insurance Law, the 
United States branch confines its activities to 
reinsurance. In order to calculate the out- 
standing loss reserve it depends entirely on the 
ceding companies for information. The ced- 
ing companies periodically furnish tabulations 
of paid losses. From these records the reserve 
for unpaid losses is calculated. 

In calculating the amount shown in the fore- 
going financial statements for the unpaid loss 
liability, all subsequent advice received up to 
the time of this examination, were taken into 
consideration. Losses which occurred prior to 
September 30, 1927, of which the company had 
no knowledge when computing its liability, were 
included and the amount by which estimates 
exceeded payments on losses which occurred 
prior to September 30, 1927, and which were 
settled between that date and the time of the 
examination, was deducted. : 

Unearned Premium Reserve.—The premiums 
and cancelations are tabulated on the annual 
expiration basis and in order to determine the 
net premiums in force on September 30, 1927, 
it was necessary to use adjusted fractions to 
eliminate premiums expiring between January 
1 and September 30, 1927. As the business is 
confined to reinsurance this procedure produces 
an ample reserve for unearned premiums. 

The accuracy of the reserve was verified by 
test checks of the classification by terms and 
comparisons with general ledger entries. 

The unearned premiums based on the annual 
pro rata fraction adjusted, as of September 30, 
1927, amounted to $393,938.91. 

The following tables show the premiums in 
force and the unearned premiums thereon as of 
September 30, 1927: 








FIRE 

Premiums Unearned 
Term in Force Premiums 
One FEAr ads.cecsc cess $246,107 $124,740 
Ot OMEES a. pocrurciaeaece 10,1 6,185 
THree YEaTS ....00 56500 336,669 180,069 
Gt SORES: sis ows ence-c oe 5,093 3,227 
WICC FORCR 6 6G cniesccae ie 121,732 67,072 
Over five years. ......- 1,281 960 
Advance premiums ..... 10 10 
TOMS 2cdvsdeus eee $721,034 $382,266 

OTHER THAN FIRE 
Premiums Unearned 
Term in Force Premiums 
RRP FORE 6.650 ocickcon os $3,304 $1,732 
FU. MIND aso cscs ctceace ane 440 272 
BREOS FEATS oo cecccccce 11,663 6,257 
OS NOMER ca Saecauwe ss 274 176 
PGR: BORER, 6 60,5%%.0 s00s 6,202 3,229 
Over five years........ 3 
Advance premiums 0 0 
ONE iced dens nns nee $21,891 $11,672 


Unpaid Taxes.—The majority of the treaties 
from which the company derives its business 
provide that taxes paid by the company will be 
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refunded by the ceding company. The liability 
carried in this report was calculated on a net 
basis, taking into consideration the reimburse- 
ment clauses of the various treaties. 

Unauthorized Reinsurance—A proportion of 
the business written by the United States branch 
of the Skandinavia Insurance Company, Ltd., 
is retroceded to the Southern Home Insurance 
Company of the Carolinas. This company with- 
drawe from the State of New York, as of 
April 30, 1927, no renewal license having been 
issued on May 1, 1927. It was readmitted to 
the State of New York on December 21, 1927. 
Therefore, as of the date of this examination, 
September 30, 1927, the reinsurance placed with 
the Southern Home was in a company not au- 
thorized to transact business in the State of 
New York. 

When this condition was disclosed steps were 
immediately taken to have the Southern Home 
readmitted to the State of New York, such re- 
admission being accomplished during the prog- 
ress of this examination. 

Inasmuch as the condition was temporary and 
has already been corrected the reinsurance in 
the Southern Home has been allowed in the 
foregoing financial statements. 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT RESULTS 

The following is a condensed statement of 
underwriting and investment results for the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1922, to September 30, 
1927, inclusive: 


























UNDERWRITING 
Premiums earned ........... $9,601,059 
Other underwriting income... 23,174 
$9,624,234 
LOsséS SCHEER. <csc.cs'csrease $6,176,43 
Underwriting exp. incurred... 2,112,838 
$8,289,277 
$1,334,956 
INVESTMENTS 
Interest and rents earned.... $908,729 
Sales or maturity of securi- 
ties— 
Gross profits... $162,007 
Gross losses.... 24,922 137,085 
Increase in investment values 9,359 $1,055,173 
Tnivestinent EXPENSES 2 occ cctcisecencsevee 21,149 
Gams. froti mvestihents.....csisccicccccesess $1,034,024 
Gain from underwriting and investments.. $2,368,980 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Remittances to home office.... $3,148,509 
Remittances from home office. 18,825 
DGSTOASG [Ty GULP 6 oo osc s ca we ed eedes $3,129,684 
Net decrease in surplus... 6s. ccccocseesn $760,703 
Surplus on December 31, 1921.......... $1,699,094 
Surplus on September 30, 1927.......... 938,390 
Net dectease in surpluss...ccccccciccscowe $760,703 


The following is a recapitulation of the re- 
sults and the distribution thereof: 








Increase from underwriting....... Serer ric $1,334,956 
Increase from investments..........+.. 1,034,024 
TOGA | iccdhaw snes cece sadieatemenges $2,368,980 
Remittances to home office, net.........- 3,129,684 
Net decrease in surplus from December 
31, 1921, to September 30, 1927.... $760,703 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epmunp W. Cain, 
Examiner. 





RECENT COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

T. J. Irvine has been appointed assistant 
secretary of the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany of London, England, and its affiliated 
companies, Percival Beresford, United 
States manager of the company, has an- 
nounced. 





President J. Lynn Truscott of the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Company of New Jer- 
sey has announced the appointment of 
Frank Clark as manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office, succeeding the late Joseph 
Doyle. Mr. Clark has been assistant man- 
ager of this office since 1913. 





Charles A. Proudfit, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Milwaukee Mechanics Insur- 
ance Company of Milwaukee, Wis., for 23 
years, has been appointed agency superin- 
tendent for the company’s South and Mid- 
dle West Territory. Most recently he has 
been Missouri State Agent for the company. 





The Occidental Fire Insurance Company 
of San Francisco, newly formed running- 
mate of the Firemens Fund, has been 
licensed in Massachusetts. 





The Universal Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., which is under the manage- 
ment of Talbot, Bird & Co., is extending its 
operations to the Middle West, Michigza 
and Illinois being the first States the com- 
pany will enter. Harvey W. Murray has 
been appointed Western manager. Mr. Mur- 
formerly associated with Joseph A. 
Kelsey, United States manager for the 
Tokio Fire and Marine and president of the 
Standard Fire of New York, is returning to 
the insurance field after an absence of three 
years spent in the manufacturing business. 


ray, 





Officers of the Pavonia Fire Insurance 
Company of Jersey City, N. J., elected at a 
recent meeting of the directors are: Presi- 
dent, James F. Pershing; vice-president and 
secretary, G. W. Bloodgood, and treasurer, 
Fred. L. Bloodgood. 

The following directors were elected: 
Clyde Potts, Charles R. Van Totten, Arthur 


Foran, Stephen S. Barlow, William E, 
Beale, Harvey Moynihan and William 
Weigel. 





The new Chicago manager for the Tokio 
Marine & Fire and the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York is Albert 


Couch. He succeeds Barton F. Walker, who 
is now associated with Hodgkinson & 
Durfee. 





Franklin W. Fort, formerly secretary of 
the Eagle Fire Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., has been elected vice-president 
of the company, and James Y. Milne, a 
former assistant secretary, has been made 
secretary. Mr. Fort will continue as coun- 
sel and manager for the company. 
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Classification of Fire Risks 

(Continued from page 21) 
successive steps have been approved by the 
Insurance Commissioners. In fact, they could 
not have been undertaken unless they had been 
approved. The question arises and may be 
worth a bit of discussion as to why this very 
much reduced classification has now been 
adopted by the companies and has been accepted 
by a large number of the States. The question 
of classification is complicated by the fact that 
certain States in their statutes provide for the 
returns being made under a very few» classes. 
Indeed, the class of 28, now the official class 
of the companies, so to speak, is the require- 
ment in one or two States where a large volume 
of business is done. It is not difficult to real- 
ize the position of the companies, then, when 
they say that if a State with a large volume 
of business is content with a classification of 
so few numbers, why should a larger number 
be required by other States? The proposition 
was presented to a meeting of the Insurance 
Commissioners, and so far as the record goes, 
shows unanimous approval both in the commit- 
tee and in the meeting of the Commissioners. It 
is well to bear in mind that the Commissioners, 
acting thus as a body, have, of course, no legal 
authority. This approval was an expression of 
opinion and either committed a superintendent 
to support the action or did not, depending on 
whether or not he was there or represented and 
voted for or against the proposition. But it 
does not have even under those circumstances 
legal authority. It still would require in the 
individual States the sanction of law if it was 
the exercise of a power not granted by law. It 
is evident that in those States where the law 
specifically requires the returns to be made un- 
der a very few numbers scarcely any question 
can be raised. The superintendent would prob- 
ably lack the power to call for a more extended 
classification. 

The situation appears to be different where, 
as in the State of New York, the law does not 
provide for the returns to be made under a 
certain number of classes, but vests in the 
Superintendent of Insurance extremely broad 
powers to the effect that the classification 
schedule shall be in accordance with one ap- 
proved by him. He can, as before pointed out, 
having approved a classification, accept the re- 
turns from the companies doing business in the 
State of New York and for that State, or may 
accept them from a common source. The com- 
panies through the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters have been able to make that the com- 
mon agency for such returns. It is the rejec- 
tion of this common agency which has raised 
the extremely interesting question in the State 
of New York, and possibly in one or two other 
States. It will be appreciated that the com- 
panies as a co-operative body would hardly un- 
dertake to furnish a classification for specific 
States. There might well be objections among 
the membership to paying for expenses which 
were peculiar to a specific State. These objec- 
tions, of course, could not arise where the work 
performed was as that of a common agency for 
the making of returns to all the States. 

What is the object of making returns by 
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classification? Why should the community, 
through the State, insist on such information? 
This applies equally well to those States which 
require the returns under a few numbers and 
those which vest in the superintendent authority 
to make the number of classes. 


There is a belief on the part of the com- 
munity that the making of the rate of insur- 
ance—and this applies practically to all prop- 
erty classes—can be reduced to a statistical 
basis, or if not absolutely reduced to that basis, 
can so closely approximate a satisfactory statis- 
tical hasis as to furnish a body of information 
on which rates may be raised and/or lowered. 
In all probability almost every one who has 
come into contact with the problem has _ be- 
lieved in this as a possibility. Probably after 
experience there develops a tendency to feel 
that experience cannot alone be a guide to rate 
making. As indicated above, the name may re- 
main the same, but the hazards involved under 
the name may be quite different. 


The general acceptance of the classification 
of 28, which admittedly is not of any peculiar 
value, would seem to indicate that a great 
majority of those who have come in contact 
with the problem believe that not much is to be 
gained by the larger classification. The adop- 
tion of this lower number by so many of the 
States would appear to bear out this contention. 
There may, however, be a reaction and the tide 
swing the other way. Nothing is so uncertain 
as official opinion, and especially public official 
opinion, on a matter of this kind. The state- 
ment has been made that in many of the classes 
which have been consolidated the volume of 
premiums did not amount to more than 1 per 
cent of the whole. That would not be a con- 
vincing argument for consolidating the several 
classes. It depends on the amount from which 
the 1 per cent is taken. It might be sufficiently 
large, even with that low percentage, as to in- 
volve a substantial amount of money and be 
entitled, therefore, to specific consideration. 


The issue has been most sharply drawn in 
the State of New York, where the Superintend- 
ent has declined to accept the filings under the 
28 classification and has intimated that hé will 
proceed to have such a classification established 
as he feels will more justly present the true 
underwriting conditions. Concerning his author- 
ity to do this there is no doubt. The law is 
extremely clear on that question. The condi- 
tion is thus presented that a State in which one- 
tenth, at least, of the business done will be hav- 
ing its returns made by a classification of its 
own devising, or one devised in conference with 
the companies, and most of the rest of the 
country will be accepting the 28 classification. 
The result will be, as is always the case, that 
when the classification has been in force long 
enough to establish a basis of action one way 
or the other, a comparison will be made between 
the returns in the individual State and those 
made under the more general form in other 
States. These comparisons, of course, will 
always be made where the result would show 
that a rate could be reduced. They will be 
more reluctantly applied to in those cases where 
the rate might be advanced. Experience with 
rate making organizations other than fire, oper- 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 
The following quotations, as of March 26, 
1928, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: 
Bid Offered 
Alliance Fire 


Morley, Wood & Co., Phila.......... 81 83 
American Alliance 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 655 665 
Curtis & Sanger, N. ¥ Raises scous 655 Fhe 
aw & €0.,.N Bahsie le haber ta ie 660 ae 

McClure, Jones & oe 2 ae 655 665 








ating largely on a statistical basis, is sufficient 
evidence for this. 


It is evident that there is an opportunity in 
determining the classification for the State of 
New York—both parties, the supervisory offi- 
cial and the companies—to perform a piece of 
work which may be helpful to the business. 
There must be somewhere a golden mean which 
can be reached by conference. Somewhere, 
probably, between the 584 and the 28. There 
is no probability that such a classification need 
exceed 100 numbers, and more than likely a 
smaller number than that will furnish a very 
acceptable basis for work. There is a possibil- 
ity that by taking the 28 classification as a basis 
it can be enlarged in such a way as to be 
satisfactory to the State. The value of this 
would be that if some classes are accepted then 
for those, at least, the common agency might be 
used. This would limit the departure to the 
additional classes which are deemed necessary 
by the State. In a way the somewhat minute 
system of rate making which has been devel- 
oped has really forced the problem of classifi- 
The developments of the minute sys- 
tem of rating from which there is now a very 
healthy reaction was a very logical piece of 
work. That usually is not appreciated, espe- 
cially by the critics of to-day. Admittedly, how- 
ever, it has gone too far, and the reaction, 
which is just and proper, is all in the other 
direction, though not to the extreme as is repre- 
sented by the changing views in regard to classi- 
fication. 


cation. 








We recommend 


*Missouri State Life Ins. Co. 
*Lincoln Fire 





Commonwealth Casualty 
Firemens of Newark 





* Special reports on request 


HOLLANDER, SCHIFFMAN CO. 


Investment Securities 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
20-24 Branford Place 


Newark, N. J. 
Phones, Mulberry 4850-1 
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Thursday 
American Equitable 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 64 66 
American Phenix 
W. Townend COLIN Wisc. ccs 54 57 
Pb. i Insurance Co. cof Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N.Y.......... 32 34 
Miliken & Pell, bot N. J 3244. 38K 
Curtis & Sanger, re 321% 33% 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y... a 32 33 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 3234 33% 
Hollander-Schifiman Co., Newark... . 3214 334 
American Reserve Insurance (ex div.) 
Hollander-Schiffman Co., Newark... . 96 100 
American Surety 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 330 335 
Bankers & Ship ~-?n 
Miemsnley © Ca., No Y o aos 6ciciaicscove 530 Jaga 
Arthur Atkins & ey, N Re 510 550 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, a 1 eee 21% 22 
Henry G. Rolston & & Co., ree 1 22 
J. S. Rippel & Co., J ae 214% 22 
Hollander-Schiffman Co., Newark. . 21% 22 
Baltimore-American 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N.V...... 84 86 
—— Fire 
a7 & G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 120 125 
Camden Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Ge ) 2 re 31/4 33 
McKinley & Co.,  iastinebeaatsae 32 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila.......... 31 YY 31% 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.............. 3 iy 32 
McClure, Jones & Go. A Jeep etl 32 
Henry G. Rolston & Co.,, N.Y... 31% 31% 
Hollander-Schiffman Co., Newark. . 31 31% 
Carolina Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., + 7. Rpiceise 6 ait 73 76 
McClure, Jones & COONeY. ok: 73 76 
Henry G. Rolston & he N MG areiets 74 rs 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Co, 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.............. 62 65 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 62 65 
J. S. Rippel & Ca., Newark.......... 63 65 
Continental Ins. Co. 
wis & Co., Hartford... ....5.6606 83 84 
City of New York Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 665 ania 
McClure, Jones & Co., POE cose viacwae 665 675 
Constitution Ind. Ins, Co. 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila.......... 38 
Eagle Fire, Newark 
Hollander-Schiffman Co., Newark. . 100 ea 
. S. Rippel & Co., Newark........ 98 102 
Federal Insurance 
Curtis & ROMUIROT SUNG Ws oie .cs'5 it: s.dus ons 1050 
Fidelity & Deposit 
urtis & Sanger, RSS Cae 287 297 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 290 300 
Fidelity and Casualt; 
Arthur Atkins & “he Soe Oe 198 204 
Curtis & Sanger, N. __ eae 198 205 
Lewis ty "RRR 195 205 
Fidelity Phenix 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 206 208 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Morley, Wood & Co., —y Diaverarnisreiate 73 75 

McClure, Jones & Co., Rcieeneisiers 74 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. ‘of ne (ex div.) 

Arthur Atkins & Co.,M Y.......... 7 59 

Miliken & Pell, Newark NN: J... 57% 59 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y.. 57 58 

Henry G. Rolston & ot N.Y. ‘ 5 58 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 571% 59 

Hollander-Schiffman Co., Newark. . 5714 59 
Franklin Fire 

Cartis & Sangeto NY ccs oscccicsces 340 355 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 340 355 

McClure, Jones & Co., PRE scwaeterev« 340 350 
Glens Falls 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y...........0.. 59 62 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 59 62 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........122. 58 62 
Globe & Rutgers 

Curtis & Sanger, NuoV so csccccecsces 2760 2820 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y........ 2750 2850 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 2750 2850 
Great American Ins. Co. (new stock) 

Lewis & Co., ray, ae he ae 54 56 

Henry G. Rolston & Co. N.V...... 55 56 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 54 55 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.............. 544% 55% 
Guardian Fire Ass. Corp. (new stock) 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 108 111 
Hanover Fire (new stock) 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 79 81 

Arthur Atkins & Co., ee 78 80 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., i: ty 78 80 

Curtie & Sanger, N.Y... 50..060c060% 78 80 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.........0.00. 77 79 
Halifax Fire 

Morley, Wood Sag ay | es 62 64 
Harmonia Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & oR. | 73 76 
*Home 

Co AE. a OOS | 615 625 

McClure, Jones & 7 Ws ovswnews 610 620 

Lewis & Co., Hartford......0....2.; 615 625 

Henry G. Rolston & 2) > ann 610 620 


Hudson Cas. Ins. Co. 
McKinley & Co., N Y.C........... 10 12 


Importers and Exporters 


Arthur Atkins & Co., ded ace pate c.dace 98 103 

Curtis @ Sanger, N.Y... 5. eksccoess 98 104 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 101 104 
Independence recat 

Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y.........- 340 360 

Morley,Wood & Co., 1 RR ae 340 360 
Independence ey gg stock) 

Morley-Wood & Co., Phila.......... 34 36 
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Morley, W: 
Insurance 
Perez F. F C 
Insurance U 
Morley, W 
McClure, 


Kansas City 
Curtis & S 
Lincoln Fire 
Hollands’ 
coln Life 
I F.} 


Maryland C 
Lewis & C 
Curtis & | 
McClure, 

Merchants I 
Arthur At 

Metropolita 
Lewis & C 
McClure, 
Hollander 

Milwaukee | 
Arthur At 
McKinley 
Henry G. 

Missouri St: 

Arthur At 
Perez F. | 

National Li’ 
Henry G. 

National Su 
McKinle 
Lewis & ( 

National U1 
Curtis & 

McClure, 
New Amste 
Curtis & 

McKinle: 


> Niagara Fi 


McClure 


» Niagara Fi 


Arthur / 
McClure 
Henry G 
Northern I 
Arthur A 


> North Rive 


Henry G 
Pacific Fit 

i Henry ( 
Reliance F 
Morley, 


| Rossia Ins. 


Lewis & 


> Security | 


McClure 
Arthur J 

) Security o! 
Arthur . 
McCluri 

St. Paul F 
McKink 
McCluri 


Stuyvesan 
Arthur . 
McClur 

Sun Life 
Lewis & 

Transport 
Perez 
McClur 

US. & F 
Curtis § 
McClu 

United St 
Arthur 

U S. Fire 
Arthur 
Curtis ¢ 
McClu 


McClu 
United Si 
Curtis | 
Arthur 
Henry 
Victory I: 
Morley 
Virginia | 
Arthur 
Curtis 
Westches 
McKin 
Curtis 
Arthur 
Henry 


Aetna Cz 
Connit 
Lewis | 
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ndence Fire Ins. Co. 
— 4% Inc., N. ¥. C. 21 
Morley, W cas . Co., 1 eee 21 
Insurance Securities of New Orleans 
Perez F. Huff & Co., N. 
Insurance Co. of North America 





Morley,Wood & Co., she ag 92 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. ¥ Pe 92 
Lewis & oy Hartford. Peer tec ae ee cee 92 
Kansas City Life 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V....cccccccres 1200 
Lincoln Fire 
Hollander-Schifiman Co., Newark. 112 
Lincoln is ins. 
Perez F. Huff & a, a EO 120 
Maryland Casualty 
Lewis & Co., Hartiond... 5.000050 188 
Curtis & Sanger, . 2A 188 
McClure, Jones MEMO. Wiss ccc crs 188 
Merchants Fire Ins. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., 'N. Ode wale wer 320 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Baws & CG., FIANCEE: ooo ccccccanee 94 
McClure, Jones 2 Sh. ee 91 
Hollander-Schiffman Co., Newark.... 95 
Milwaukee Mechanics 
Arthur Atkins & i ) eee 54 
Morinles & Ge... IN. Yo oo 2s cccccnes 54 
Henry G. Rolston a es oss ce 55 
Missouri State Life 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 90 
’ Perez F. Huff & Co., ee Wes ca xoe nec 89 
= National Liberty 
Henry G. a & Ce, NiBisk css 203 
National Surety 
AGUAS Os IN. YS oie. c piacsiscicees 330 
Lewis & Co., Hertford. Sane merwceve’s a8 eis 330 
) National Union 
Custe & Sauner, NN. Wi. se cds epee ves 370 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y........ 370 
' New Amsterdam Cas, 
Custis & Sanaet, IN. Vics sc ssicscives 72 
" McKinley & SRE Mo o-d co die Sdelmace 72 
» New Brunswick Ins. Co. 
' Henry G. Rolston & Co., WN. ¥. Cy... 75 
' New Jersey Fire 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark.......... 64 
Curtis & Sanger, 1 2 a a ia 64 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 63 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 63 
New York Casualty Co. 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 120 
McKinley & Co., N. ¥ RPke eMeceu ee oe 122 
Niagara Fire (rights) 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 150 
> Niagara Fire (ex —.. 
Arthur Atkins &Co., N. Y.......... 140 
McClure, Jones & Co., Nw | eee eee 140 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., | Ae eee 143 
Northern Ins, Co. (ex rights) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.C....... 450 
North River Ins. Co. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., ue in adie caicees 285 
Carte & Samgee. TOW 6 occ ccsevenccs 295 
Henry G. Rolston & Co.,N. Y...... 295 
Pacific Fire 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y..... 150 
Reliance Fire 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 28 
Rossia Ins, 
Lewis & Co., Hartford sc ccjcceccectes 204 
Security Ins. of New aves (ex rights) 
McClure, Jones & Co. Me We Wawaceecec 115 
» Arthur AelinalS Cars Ne Wir. «sco sc t's 118 
Security of New Haven (rights) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 13 
| _ McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y........- 16 
» St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
McKinley & Co., pS A ee eee 220 
McClure, Jones @ Co, No Ye sess ces 210 
Stuyvesant 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 285 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y.........- 285 
Sun Life 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ....0cecccses 1990 
Transportation Insurance 
Perez F. Huff & Co., = rs wins ois 49 
McClure, Jones & Co. SS). . Rae 49 
US.& FG 
Curtis & , Es cave ce ws so 358 
McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y........ 358 


United States Casualty 
Arthur Atkins & Co.,N. Y.......... 389 
S. Fire Ins. Co. 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 370 

Curtis & Sanger, N. y ES atnata Gre aeganrere 370 

McClure, Jones & Co., N. Y......... 375 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 370 
Universal Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 85 

McClure, Jones & Co., W.. Y,. 84 
United States Merchants & Shippers - 

Curtis & Sanger, N. ae POCO OAT 492 


Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y.C.. 
Victory Insurance Co. 

Morley Wood & Co., Phila.......... 28 
Virginia F. & M. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., New York..... 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 
Westchester Fire 

McKinley & Go... N.Y. occcccs esses 85 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 

oa Atkins & Co., 


HARTFORD STOCKS 
Aetna Coane and os (ex rights) 
Conning & Co., Hartford...........- 
Lewis & Co., Hartford....e.e.s.i- 


895 
900 


24 
24 


2744 
94 
94 


115 
130 
192 
191 


150 
147 


330 


295 
290 


2010 


910 
910 


Aetna Casualty and Surety (rights) 





ning & Co., Hartford............ 385 405 ; je 
Aetna Insurance OFire) a ; a Walter J. Dayton, recently agency superin- 
nning Cciedsanekes 25 5 : : 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y $40 850 tendent in New England of the automobile de- 
PR aig e. — 825 835 partment of the National Union Fire Insur- 
Conning &' Co., Hartford Pe ity SR 855 865 ance Company, will join the foces of National 
Automobile iigurance SOEOCE CCT 855 fie Liberty Insurance Company at its home office 
nning ) OO Ore err 410 42 i y, ; i is 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 410 420 in New York, April 1, as agency superintend 
Conn. General Life cae ent of the company’s automobile and inland ma- 
piamis Co, Hlartord. a pital bn i rine department. He will be the assistant of 
artford Fire j i a 
Conning & Co., Hartford............ 810 820 Harry A. Grant now director of this depart 
wane & Co., Hartlord 2 EES Nees 810 820 ment and assistant secretary of the company. 
rt t i i : 
‘Couning Da, mee:........-.. 740 Mr. Dayton has been identified with automo- 
eee rs nec arenes 740 bile insurance for a number of years. Before 
Conning & Co, Hartford Bisausseeses i os nee going to National Union he was with the Boston 
wis ug SEUEUPEE dec cerecccceee . 
Phoenix Insurance . ; . Insurance Company and previously for several 
onning SO ae 835 45 . as Tala Ty ; , 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 835 845 years with Kaler, Carney, Liffler and Company, 
Feet hp Pimeeseng A a We Meares ccs = pe and John C. Paige and Company starting with 
urtis Mb hne a eee oe wees e 5 
Travelers Insurance ; " the latter at the age of seventeen years. He is 
mning & Co., Hartford............ 1720 1730 ] : Tt ~ : 
Lewis & Co., nates 1720 1730 well known = New England, having been . 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y...........+4- 1725 =: 1740 vice-president of the Insurance Federation of 
: NEW ENGLAND STOCKS Massachusetts and a member of the Insurance 
American Investment Securities Co. ‘i oe 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 16 18 Brokers Association of that State. 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 15 25 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1100 1140 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1110 1130 
Cones Fire Ins. Co. 
5. — & Co., Inc., Boston: z 
ESS & wekde. cae nwa ctuadtewes 95 be 
CRIN 6 occa Se neakuneinndien 285 C | b N tl L f 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 0 um lan a 34 l e 
wot a & 2 ine, anew ais >a 365 N E l d Fi 
ass. Bond & Ins. Co. (new 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... 500 525 ew ng al Ire 
Mass. Title Ins., = ‘ " - " ” 
as. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 25 5 S f ld F 
New England Fire pr Ing 1e Ir e 
no ed Co., Inc., Boston... . 58 62 
ew mpshire Fire ° 8 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 515 535 P d -W h st 
o1g Colony Tasurance” rovidence- Wasningion 
as. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence- Washington and all other 
a. A. Dey of es ine. Spee. are a a 
cClure, Jones 2. | eae ) N E | d | 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) ew ng an hnsurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston ... 215 225 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. k 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 33 38 toc S 
The new Insurance Commissioner of CHAS A DAY & co i 
South Carolina is Sam B. King, former mem- ° a e 
ber of the House of Representatives, who Incorporated 
defeated the present Commissioner, John J. Sears Bldg., Boston 
McMahan, for re-election on the first ballott. 
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Fire Insurance Bulletin T H E SP E eS TATOR Thursday 
} LAW 


APPORTIONMENT 


In a case where two distinct fire insurance 
companies insure adjoining rooms against 
fire, the company which has a provision in 
its policy to the effect that it is not liable 
for a greater proportion of any loss than 
the amount of its policy shall bear to the 
total insurance, shall only be liable for the 
proportion of the damage to the wall sep- 
arating the two store rooms that the amount 
of insurance by it bore the total insurance 
by both companies. 

One Jenkins, who was the owner of two ad- 
joining store rooms separated by a single wall, 
had one of the store rooms insured against fire 
for the sum of $1800.00 with the Central States 
Fire Insurance Company and the other store 
insured for $2500.00 with the Continental Fire 
Insurance Company. The store room insured 
by the Central States Fire Insurance Company 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $345.51 
and the replacement value to the division wall 
was $970.51. The entire store room covered 
by the Continental Fire Insurance Company 
was destroyed and judgment recovered by the 
owner for the full amount of the policy, to- 


wit: $2500.00. 


This is a suit by the owner against the Cen- 
tral States Fire Insurance Company for the 
amount of damage caused to the store room in- 
sured by it and also for the sum of $970.51, 
which is the amount required to replace the 
division wall. While the company conceded lia- 
bility as regards to the damage sustained by the 
store room which it covered, it denied that it 
was liable for the entire replacement value of 
the division wall, claiming that its liability 
was eighteen forty-thirds (18/43) of the cost 
of replacing said wall, or $406.26. 

Each of the policies contained the following 
provision: 

“This company shall not be liable under this 
policy for a greater proportion of any loss on 
the described property or for a loss by the ex- 
pense or removal from the premises endangered 
by fire than the amount hereby insured shall 
bear to the whole insurance whether valid or 
invalid, or by solvent or insolvent insurers cov- 
ering such property, and the extent of the ap- 
plication of the insurance under this policy and 
of the contribution to be made by this company 
in case of loss, may be provided for by agree- 
ment or condition written hereon or attached or 
appended hereto.” 

In holding that the above clause is a valid 
and forceable one and further holding that the 
liability of the Central States Fire Insurance 
Company as regards to the replacement of the 
division law was limited to $406.26, which is 
what the said company contended its said lia- 
bility was, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
stated : 

“This clause is valid and enforceable. Sun 
Ins. Co. v. Varble Ky., 758, 46 S. W. 486, 
Ky. Law Rep. 556, 41 L. R. A. 792. But appel- 


lee argues that it does not apply to this case 
for the reason that the property insured was in 
each instance covered by a single policy; that 
each store was a distinct entity and insured as 
a whole without reference to its integral parts, 
and therefore he can recover on each policy 
for the entire damage to all the property cov- 
ered by it. We cannot assent to this proposi- 
tion. Its effect is to pay appellee twice the cost 
of replacing the center wall, and thereby enables 
him to make a profit on his insurance contract, 
instead of receiving indemnity for his loss, a 
result not in accordance with the basic elements 
of insurance contracts. It is true that each 
policy covered a separate store room and that 
no reference is made in either policy to the 
division wall, and, if but one room store had 
been insured, there could be no doubt of ap- 
pellee’s right to recover for the full damage to 
this wall; but it does not follow that he can 
duplicate this recovery from the insurance on 
the other room. If he rebuilds one or both 
stores, his loss is fully met in the restoration 
of the wall. If he does not rebuild either, he 
is fully indemnified when he receives the full 
amount of damages sustained by the destruction 
of that wall. 

“In Monteleone v. Royal Insurance Co., 47 
La. Ann. 1563, 18 So. 472, 56 L.R.A. 794, it 
was held that upon the destruction of a party 
wall one owner could recover the entire loss, 
on the idea that he was subrogated to the rights 
of the other owner, quoting 2 Woods on fire in- 
surance, Section 55. In Nelson vs. Continental 
Ins. Co. (C.C.A.) 182 F. 783, 31 L.R.A. (N.S.) 
598, it was held that the joint owner of the 
party wall might recover for his one-half of 
the value of the wall and for the injury to his 
casement in the other one-half, notwithstanding 
the policy limited recovery to one who had sold 
an unconditional ownership. 

“In Citizens Fire Ins. Co. v. Lockridge et al., 
132 Ky. 1116 S.W. 303, 20 L.R.A. (N.S.) 226, 
it was held that the owner of a one-half inter- 
est in a party wall can recover full value 
upon its destruction. It is also intimated that 
an adjoining owner might also recover its full 
value, if similarly insured. Appellee relies upon 
that case as authority in this. Perhaps it was 
unnecessary in that case for the court to indi- 
cate the supposed rights of the adjoining owner 
in the party wall, as the right of plaintiff to 
recover might have been based on the doctrine 
of subrogation, as it was in the Monteleone 
case, super. At any rate, the doctrine there 
laid down cannot be extended to such an extent 
as to give a single owner double damages. As 
the party wall was included in both buildings 
it was a part of each and covered by both poli- 
cies, and, as to-wit, the policy provisions above 
set out apply in full force, and it would seem 
that the prorata of indemnity offered by Ap- 
pellant is the correct basis of apportionment.” 

(Central States Fire Insurance Company vs. 
Jenkins, Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 295 
S.W. reporter 855.) 
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WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLD 


Where the company returned the affidavit of 
loss, calling attention to the requirements of the 
policy in reference to proofs of loss and the 
assured made no effort thereafter to file adq. 
tional proofs of loss, held that the company dig 
nothing which would operate as a waiver, and 
that the proofs of loss submitted were not in 
accordance with the requirements of the policy, 
(Godfrey-Gallen Garage & Filling Station ys 
Importers & Exporters Ins. Co., Appellate 
Court of Illinois, 4th Dist., Jan. 20, 1928.) 


Where the walls of a building fell down two 
months after the fire which destroyed the in- 
terior and the insured filed supplemental proofs 


of loss, it is for the jury to determine whether 


the insured took proper means to protect the 
walls after the fire. If he did, the additional 
amount claimed because of the falling of the 
walls is recoverable against the company. 
(Stuyvesant Ins. Co. vs. General Woodcratt 
Co;, 'U. S. €. C. A. 3rd’ Gircutt, Jan; Ui, 1928) 


A mortgagor’s insurable interest in the mort- 
gaged property continues to exist after the fore- 
closure sale and before the time for redemption 
has expired. (Baker vs. Pennsylvania Fire Ins. 
Co., Montana Supreme Court, Jan. 9, 1928.) 


Though contracts of insurance are generally a 


conditioned upon the existence of the subject 


eee 


matter of the insurance at the time the policy f 


is executed, an assured may recover under a 


marine policy which expressly insures a vessel 


“lost or not lost,” even though the vessel be & 
lost prior to the time the contract was entered F 


into.’ (Pendergast vs. Globe & Rutgers Fire f 


Ins. Co., New York Court of Appeals, Nov. 22, 
1927.) 


In an insurance policy providing for arbitra- 


tion of amount of loss on disagreement of § 


parties, and a prohibition of legal suit until 


such arbitration, such disagreement is a pre- > 


requisite to the right to demand arbitration, and : 


return, arbitration becomes prerequisite to the 
maintenance of an action on the policy. (Amer- 


ican Central Ins. Co. vs. Terry, Court of Civic 


Appeals of Texas, 298 Southwestern Reporter 
658.) 


Non-compliance with record warranty clause 
held to preclude recovery on insurance policy 
if otherwise warranted. (Fire Ass’n of Phila- 


delphia vs. Hinton, Court of Civic Appeals of 


Texas, 298 Southwestern Reporter 178.) 
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E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


CASUALTY REINSURANCE 


AND 


EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


EXCESS INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


HOME OFFICE: KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


85 John Street 
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Agents 
real money to you: 





Why Use Letters?—Reasons, explanations and examples. 
The Mailing List—How, when and where to prepare it 

The Prospect—His motives and reactions analyzed. 

The Letter—Its format, message and objective. 

Mailing the Letter—Times, places and methods detailed. 
Postal Information—The latest regulations and rules. 
Following Up the Direct-Mail Appeal—Cashing in on success. 
Summary—Personalized advertising, a recapitulation. 


PPMP AP YE 











PRICE $2.85 
Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





DOWN TO BRASS TACKS ...... 


An extraordinary new book on ‘‘Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing as a Business Builder_for“Local Fire and Casualty 
Consider these chapter headings—they mean 














HIS remarkable vol- 
ume was compiled 
by Chauncey S.S.Miller 
and is based on actual 
experience and proved 
ideas. Agents, field 
men, company execu- 
tives and publicity and 
advertising directors 
who have seen advance 
proofs call it the 
practical answer to 
a definite problem. 








YOU NEED THIS BOOK——-NOW IN PRESS——-ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
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THE DEMAND r OR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 


American Re-Insurance Co. 


242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Assets - . - - $5,295,365.27 
Capital - - - - 750,000.00 
Surplus - - - -  1,343,903.92 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 


Reserves - =° - - 


2,701,461.35 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 


Specializing in Workmen's Compensation, Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties 
Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 
Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 
Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

















Cash Capital, $750,000.00 


tlie Lt, 
CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


Home Office — Brumder Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Executive Offices 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


Eastern Department 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

















AMERICAN EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Assets, January Ist, 1928...$ 6,000,569.00 
Surplus to Policyholders. ..$ 2,405,565.00 


Losses paid since organiza- 
| a rer $20,000,000.00 


Desirable fire insurance agents wanted who can 
give us a representative business 


Apply to 
92 William Street 
New York 


Home Office 





Another ATLANTIC Advantage! 


New Low Rates on 
Non-Participating Policies 
Effective January 1, 1928 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 











+ e 

The Home Life Insurance Company of America 

Incorporated 1899 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 
to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respect. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and 
TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 


Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
.Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 














“A Life Insurance Company” 


Having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THe SpEcTraToR 











ACACIA 


An Institution—Not a Commercial Company 
Insurance in Force........... Over $265,000,000 
| “RES cnr The. Over $23,000,000 

Ideal Agents Month- 
ly Income Contract 


LOW NET COST REAL SERVICE 
Acacia Mutual Life Association 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
Homer Building Washington, D. C. 


























INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


LIFE, HEALTH, and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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q Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 





HANDY CHART READY 


Publication, as Usual, Is Earliest in 
The Field 








| CASUALTY AND SURETY UNDERWRIT- 


ING RESULTS PRESENTED 





Was First Chart to Use Admittedly Accu- 
rate Earned Basis for Data—Still 
Does So 
The 115 leading casualty and surety com- 
panies, including United States branches of for- 
eign companies, had premiums earned of $657,- 


> 730,444 and premiums written of $679,573,542 
» during 1927 with losses incurred of $391,999,- 
» 717, expenses incurred of $270,001,178 and ad- 
) mitted assets of $1,876,916,354. These aggre- 


gates are shown by the 1928 edition of The Handy 


Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
» Insurance Companies, which has just been is- 
i sued. This chart, now in its thirty-eighth year 
§ of publication by The Spectator Company, is, as 
usual, the first casualty and surety tabulation 
Poof its kind in the field. 
» to present figures of the companies on the basis 
/ of premiums earned and losses incurred, which 
© is admittedly the most accurate method of such 
| presentation, and continues to utilize this method 
» while, at the same time, showing premiums writ- 
) ten and losses paid in its treatment of business 
’ of the companies by classes. 
| published by The Spectator Company antici- 
E pated any similar publication in the adoption 
| of the earned basis by almost two years. 


It was the first chart 


The Handy Chart 


The 1928 edition of The Handy Chart gives 


) statistics for more than 700 companies in the 


most convenient and accurate form and more 


' nearly meets the needs of the insurance busi- 
' ness and the requirements of companies, brokers, 


agents and general agents than any other pub- 
its kind issued. Furthermore, it 


surance in its correct light to the public. 
When properly used by insurance companies, 


| and supplied to agents and others in sufficient 
| quantity to permit distribution to large policy- 


holders, The Handy Chart is one of the best 
possible means for disseminating accurate and 
Its recog- 
nition by the public at large as an absolutely 


| authoritative publication is best indicated by 


the fact that thousands of copies are annually 
purchased by those outside the insurance busi- 
ness, 

Items presented by The Handy Chart, in 
the main ten-year tables, include the following: 
Name and location of company, principal of- 
ficers, date of organization, net premiums writ- 
ten, premiums earned, total income, losses in- 
curred (including adjustment expenses), ex- 
penses incurred, dividends and ratios of losses 
incurred to premiums earned, expenses incurred 





Casualty and surety statisticians and actuaries 
have agreed that the most accurate method of 
showing the true financial results of a company 
is to show the ratio of premiums earned to 
losses incurred and the ratio of expenses in- 
curred to premiums written. This The Handy 
Chart does briefly and accurately. A com- 
pany’s capital, assets, liabilities, reserve for re- 
insurance, reserve for losses. surplus over cap- 
ital and all other liabilities and surplus to pol- 
icyholders are also included. Classification 
tables exhibit the net premiums written and 
losses paid by the stock companies in the main 
portion of the chart for each class of business 
transacted by each of the companies. Tables 
of aggregates are added, and the essential 
items of mutual companies and reciprocals and 
Lloyds’ organizations are given together with 
much other useful information such as lists of 
new and retired companies, names of State in- 
surance officials, etc. 

The Handy Chart is a most valuable refer- 
ence work not only for insurance men, but for 
policyholders of casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous insurance companies. The 1928 edi- 
tion, containing 96 pages, may be ordered from 
The Spectator Company at 75 cents per copy 
in manila: binding and $1.25 per copy in flexible 
pocketbook cover. Liberal discounts are allowed 
for quantity orders. 





New Hampshire Rating Controversy 
(Concluded from page 3) 
facts which convince me that your company is 
not entitled to confidence. 

Among these facts are the unreasonable and 
discriminatory increase of rates in automobile 
rates and your company’s membership in the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, which exercise combined control 
of these rates. 

In a subsequent formal statement regarding 
the action taken by the mutual companies, and 
explaining his department’s attitude, Commis- 
sioner Sullivan said: 


The favorable attitude taken by the mutual 
companies is entitled to confidence from resi- 
dents of the State. The plan of mutual insur- 
ance affords sound and reliable protection. Any 
intimation to the contrary should be regarded 
only as a part of competition. 

Decision by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters will not be accepted. 





Organizing Associated Taxpayers Mutual 

The Associated Taxpayers Mutual Insurance 
Company is being organized in New York city 
to write public liability risks and such other 
hazards as are specified by subdivision 3-a of 
Section 70 and 70-a of the New York Insur- 
ance Law. Incorporators of the new venture 
are: Winslow M. Bell, Harold J. Steinhardt, 
James C. Sherwood, Colin J. Campbell, E. Rol- 
lins Dunn, Milton P. Kirtland, Richard I. Jack- 
son, Jr., John E. Nail, Moe Halem, Harold 
Klein, George J. Goldstein, Leonard Younger, 
George Rothenberg, Benj. Rieders and Edwin 
W. Dayton. 
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CENTRAL SURETY TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


Will Add $500,000, Bringing Total to 
$1,000,000 
COMPLETED MOVE MEANS SURPLUS 
OF $1,000,000 





Ratification of Stockholders Expected at 
Annual Meeting in May 

At its quarterly meeting held last week, the 
board of directors of the Central Surety and 
Insurance Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 
voted <o increase the capital of the organiza- 
tion by $500,000 to $1,000,000 through a stock 
dividend of $100,000 and a distribution of $400,- 
000 at three times par. The action of the board 
of directors took the form of a recommenda- 
tion to the company’s stockholders whose annual 
meeting, in May, is expected to ratify the pro- 
posal. 

The stock dividend of 20 per cent and the is- 
sue of $400,000 of additional stock were placed 
before the directors by P. W. Goebel and, when 
completed, will give the Central Surety a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000, a surplus of $1,000,000, and 
a voluntary contingent reserve of about $325,- 
000. 

The Central Surety and Insurance Corpora- 
tion was organized about two years ago with 
Fred W. Fleming as president, and The Handy 
Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies, 1928 edition, just pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, shows that 
in 1927 the corporation had net premiums writ- 
ten of $1,637,255, premiums earned of $1,327,- 
769, and assets of $2,279,000. 





Birthday Dinner to Be Given for Charles 
H. Holland 

A testimonial banquet will be tendered to 
Charles H. Holland, president of the Independ- 
ence Indemnity and Independence Fire insur- 
ance companies, Philadelphia, in celebration of 
his fiftieth birthday. The dinner will be given 
at the Biltmore hotel, New York city, on April 
25 and will be attended by many of Mr. Hol- 
land’s friends and associates in the insurance 
business. 

R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, noted New York at- 
torney and a director of the Independence In- 
demnity, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangement which numbers such prominent in- 
surance men as A. Duncan Reid, president of 
the Globe Indemnity; Frank J. O’Neill, presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity; Norman R. 
Moray, vice-president and general manager of 
the Hartford Accident; Nelson D. Sterling, 
vice-president of the Constitution Indemnity; 
Bayard P. Holmes, president of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau; Ralph L. Freeman, president 
of the Lumbermens Insurance Company, and 
William H. Kingsley, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual Life. 





Casualty, Surety, etc. 








W. H. Woodin Becomes a Director of the 
American Surety 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the American Surety Company, 
New York, held last week, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the capital stock of the 
company was declared for the quarter end- 
ing March 31. The dividend ns payable on 
March 31 to stockholders of record on 
March 24. 

Also at the meeting of the board of trustees, 
William H. Woodin, president and chairman of 
the board of both the American Car & Foundry 
Company and the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, was elected a member of the board of the 
American Surety. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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——.. 





Dinner to William D. Barrett 

A testimonial dinner to William D. Barrett 
was given at Keene’s Chop House in New York 
city last Thursday night. Mr. Barrett was re- 
cently appointed production manager at the New 
York office of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company after having held a similar 
position with the National Surety’s metropoli- 
tan department in that city for several years. 
His associates in the National Surety tendered 
the banquet and presented Mr. Barrett with a 
handsome desk set as a token of their apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Barrett is one of the best known 
surety production men in the New York terri- 
tory and has a host of friends among the 
brokers and agents of that district. 
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FIREMEN’S GETS MET- 
ROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


Move to Gain Control Will Be Con. 
summated 








STOCK TRANSFER IS BASIS 





Five Shares of New York Company Given 
for Nine Shares of Newark Organi- 
zation 
Last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR contained 
a very brief mention of the fact that the Fire. 
men’s Insurance Company of Newark planned to 
secure control of the Metropolitan Casualty In. 
surance Company of New York. News of this 
action, which occurred on March 21, arrived too 
late for more extensive treatment in these col- 

umns. 


The move on the part of the Firemen’s oc. 
curred through a proposal that stockholders of 
the Metropolitan Casualty exchange their stock 
in that organization for stock of the Firemen 
on a basis of five share of Metropolitan Casv- 
alty for nine shares of Firemen’s. In addition, 
it was stipulated that not less than 67 per cent 
of the total shares of the Metropolitan Casualty 


must be deposited with the Equitable Trust & 
Company of New York as trustee on or before 
April 21, 1928. The deposit of the requisite F 
number of shares is practically assured and the B 
offer applies to all Metropolitan Casualty stock- & 


holders. Metropolitan Casualty stock is par 
$25, while Firemen’s stock is par $10. 

The Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, just pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, shows that 
the Metropolitan Casualty, as of December 31, 
1927, had total assets of $15,295,959, with net 
premiums written during the year of $11,471, 
202. 

The Firemen’s, of which Neal Bassett is 
president, has assets of over $40,000,000, and 
the proposal thus not only lends impetus to the 
tendency toward multiple-line service on the 


part of insurance companies, but involves one of F 


the largest transactions of its kind in recent 
years. 

The Agricultural Insurance 
Watertown, N. Y., has owned a_ substantial 
stock interest in the Metropolitan Casualty, and 
President P. H. Willmott, of that organization, 
made the following statement: 

The Agricultural has had a substantial stock 


interest in the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York and has written with it 


certain joint policies. To some extent agents of F 


each company have taken the representation of 
the other. 
tinuing. 

The management of the Metropolitan has 
concluded that greater opportunity can come to 
the company by securing control of the Fire- 
men’s group and operating under that affilia- 
tion. The Agricultural has consented to assist 
them in their desire. 

The Metropolitan has expanded greatly in a 
few years as a multiple-line company, a period 
that brings large problems. These have been 
successfully met and the Metropolitan is des- 
tined to becme more and more a factor in the 
casualty and surety world under the guidance 
of Mr. Bassett. Our good wishes go with the 


Metropolitan in its new phase of life. 
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tna Casualty Men Hold Regional Agency 
Meeting in Des Moines 


More than 150 agents of the AZtna Casualty 
and Surety Company and the accident and lia- 
bility department of the AXtna Life Insurance 
Company, and several officers and department 
heads from the home office in Hartford con- 
cluded a two-day agency meeting at the com- 
pany’s branch office in Des Moines, Ia., this 
week. This is one of a series of fifteen meet- 
ings which the casualty departments of the AStna 
have scheduled for March. Other meetings 
have been held at Providence, Bridgeport, Al- 
bany, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Milwaukee, St. Paul, New 
Orleans and Minneapolis. The two final meet- 
ings will be heldat Indianapolis and Louisville. 


The meeting in Des Moines was presided 
over by Branch Manager A. L. Wortmann. 


| Vice-President William L. Mooney attended 


from the home_ office, and was the principal 
speaker at a banquet, which concluded the busi- 
ness sessions. 


C. G. Garten to Manage American Credit 
Indemnity in lowa 

C. G. Garten has been appointed manager of 
the Iowa office of the American Credit Indem- 
nity Company, which has executive offices in St. 
Louis. Mr. Garten was with the credit insur- 
ance department of the Southern Surety, which 
division was recently purchased by the Ameri- 
can Credit Indemnity. 


Nathan Mobley Made Production Manager 

Nathan Mobley, formerly associated with the 
Chicago branch office of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company of Baltimore, has been made 
production manager in the New York branch 
office of that organization. 





Are You Selling Policies 
or Protection? 


| ipaermengibe insurance protection is like a leaky roof— 
perfectly satisfactory so long as the sun shines, but decidedly 


otherwise when it storms. 


Nothing seems more obvious than that. Yet, there is seldom a 
day that passes without its several tales of embezzlements in 
excess of the Fidelity Bonds carried, or of the loss of cash or 
goods worth many times the amount of Burglary Insurance in 
force. 


More often than not, short-sighted notions of economy on the 
part of the assured are to blame for inadequate coverage. It 
is a regrettable fact, however, that the insurance agent is not 
always guiltless. Unfortunately, there still are a large number 
of insurance “salesmen” who apparently lacking the courage of 
their convictions, are selling “policies” instead of “protection.” 
Be honest with yourself! Have you endeavored to the best of 
your ability to sell your clients the kinds and amounts of insur- 
ance, which you know they need for complete protection against 
the various hazards to which they are exposed? Have you kept 
their coverages up-to-date in form, as well as in amount? 


In insurance, as well as in other lines of business endeavor, “he 
profits most who serves best.” 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS—BURGLARY and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 





PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE 
DAYS 


Meeting in New Castle on May 28 
and 29 








ELABORATE PROGRAM 
ARRANGED 





Prominent Speakers and Round-Table Dis- 
cussions to Feature Business Session 
The program for the meeting known as 

Pennsylvania Insurance Days, to be held in the 

Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Castle, Penna., 

on May 28 and 29, has now been completed. The 

annual reception and ball will be held on the 
evening of the first day and William S. Diggs, 
of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
will preside over the two-day business sessions. 

On Monday, May 28, following the call to 
order and the welcome speeches, there will be 
two addresses at the morning session; one by 
T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the conserva- 
tion department of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, on “The Place of Insurance in 
Future Prosperity”; and the other by John S. 
Turn, vice-president and general manager at the 
New York office of the ZEtna Life and Affiliated 
Companies, on “57 Varieties of Insurance and 
How to Develop Them Properly.” The luncheon 
speaker will be Hugh D. Hart, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual Life, who will discuss 
“This Thing That We Call Underwriting.” 
The topic for the afternoon session will be 
“Problems of an Insurance Agents as Seen by 
a Layman.” 

There will be a Dutch breakfast on Tuesday, 
May 29, at which Insurance Commissioner Tag- 
gart of Pennsylvania will be guest of honor. 
The featured address of the second morning will 
be on “Aviation and Insurance,” by Col. Harry 
C. Fry, Jr., of Pittsburgh. There will also be 
an address on “Insurance Legislation—Past, 
Present and Future” and a discussion of “Finan- 
cial Responsibility of Automobile Drivers.” A 
luncheon fore all delegates will be held at noon 
on Tuesday and the luncheon topic is “The 
State Insurance Fund.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to round- 
table discussions of life, fire, casualty, health 
and accident, surety and other lines, as well as 
to such topics as “Protected Home Circle” and 
“Pennsylvania State Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies.” A banquet in the even- 
ing will close the meeting. 





Great American Indemnity Appoints Harris 
J. Latta, Inc., in Philadelphia 
Announcement is made by Elmer E. Johnson, 
Jr., vice-president of the Great American In- 
demnity Company, of the appointment of Harris 
J. Latta, Inc., as general agents for that com- 
pany in Philadelphia as of April 1. 





John C. Tew Promoted by Preferred 
Accident 
John C. Tew has been made manager of the 
Preferred Accident Insurance Company, New 
York, for the Brooklyn and Long Island terri- 
tories and will have headquarters at 189 Mon- 


tague street, Brooklyn. 
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Same Rates for Males and Females. 


ly Premium plan. 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 


An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 


Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | 


Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Bivd. running through 
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Building a Temple, or 
Merely Cutting Stone--- 


The man of real vision in life insurance work 
makes every day’s work build something for 
himself. Such men are not working for !ong 
on sub-agent contracts—they are seeking and 
finding the opportunity that leads to inde- 
pendence and a future income. 


Our general agency plan provides a sure 
means of attaining individual ownership 
of a business profitable now, next year, and 
for many years to come. 


Write now, in strict confidence, for details and terri- 
torial openings in all sections of Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


IRA F. ARCHER 


Superintendent of Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

















Throw Away the 
Old-Fashioned Card Index 


Life Insurance agents are 
too busy, too energetic, 
longer to put up with old- 
fashioned card index sys- 
tems for keeping track of 
their policyholders. No 
agent who is careful of his 
own interests can afford to 
be without the Life Insur- 
ance Register. 


Here is the kind of a Life 
Insurance register that you 
have always wished for but 
never could find! All the 
information needed to 
analyze your client’s life 
insurance, to answer his 
every question, can be se- 
cured in a moment. 


It is easy too, to keep tab of NO 


the Birthday dates of your 
policyholders. 

The last word in life insur- 
ance records—at the lowest 
price! That is what we 
offer you, for the Life In- 
surance Register is priced 
at $7.25. Think of it—a 
loose - leaf, well - bound, 
stamped - in - gold, post 
binder, sheets for 450 ac- 
counts and the greatest 
system ever devised for 
keeping a real record of 
your life insurance busi- 
ness—for $7.25. You must 
see this Record to appre- 
ciate it—that’s why we are 
putting this opportunity 
ead you. Usethe coupon 

! 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co., 81 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Income Insurance and Life Insurance Trusts 


M. A. Linton 


Vice-President, Provident Mutal Life Insurance Company 


My mission here this afternoon is that of a 
life insurance official interested in seeing the 
best possible service rendered to the beneficiaries 
under the millions of life insurance policies out- 
standing in this country to-day. The sacrifices 
to pay insurance premiums that are being made 
by the millions of policyholders are too great 
for us as life insurance men and women to over- 
look the extension of our service so that we 
may insure the realization of the purposes for 
which those premiums are being paid. 

We are all indebted to Dr. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for pointing out 
to us life underwriters the fact that life insur- 
ance replaces life values and that it is the surest 
means of making certain that a man’s income 
will be prolonged after he has been taken away. 
For the vast majority of men it is the only 
way of insuring that this life value will be re- 
placed should it be cut off by premature death. 

It follows, therefore, that it is very impor- 
tant for our protection to be expressed in terms 
of some kind of an income. The average 
amount of insurance in force, unfortunately, is 
too small. On the ordinary plan the average 
policy is about $3000. Many policyholders carry 
more than one policy in their own company, 
and many have policies in more than one com- 
pany. However, I doubt if the average amount 
per life in the ordinary companies is more than 
$6000 or $7000. 

You have heard the statement made, and, if 
I am not mistaken Mr. Stephenson at the last 
meeting commented upon it, that the proceeds 
of life insurance policies are dissipated in a 
relatively short time. We are all indebted to 
Henry Abels, vice-president of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Ill. In 
an address in December before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, he gave the fig- 
ures resulting from an investigation that had 
been made of 739 claims of a large life insur- 
ance company, amounting in all to $9,500,000, or 
about $13,000 per claim. In 85 per cent of 
these 739 claims, some woman, a wife, a 
mother, a sister, or a daughter, was the bene- 
ficiary. Losses of $127,000 had been experi- 
enced in thirty-two cases. This sum is 1.3 per 
cent of the total insurance involved. In 366 
cases, where the wife was the beneficiary, there 
were children to the number of 834. The in- 
surance on these cases amounted to $4,800,000, 
or a little over $4000 per person. In only 313 
cases did there appear to be other estate than 


Address before the Tri-State Life Insurance Con- 
So Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, March 


life insurance. In only seventy-nine cases 
where the wife was beneficiary, had she mar- 
ried again. In eighty cases, $325,000 had been 
used to pay off mortgages. In 115 cases $781,- 
000 had been used to purchase homes or busi- 
nesses. In 466 cases, $6,800,000 was other- 
wise invested, and is yielding an income. 

This data of Mr. Abels, apart from throw- 
ing new light on the way claims are being han- 
dled by beneficiaries, is certainly full of human 
interest, and should be an inspiration to every- 
body in the life insurance business. They 
show that the life insurance proceeds are do- 
ing what they are intended to do. 

The great development in life insurance in 
recent years has been that of income insurance. 
A man may say “I am not interested in life in- 
surance.” Perhaps that is so. However, he 
is interested in three meals a day, a home in 
which to live, and clothes to wear. Funda- 
mentally that is what life insurance should 
mean to his family. 

You know how effective it is to carry around 
with you some sort of a memorandum which 
shows how much income a given principal sum 
will provide. How many laymen know that 
$10,000 will provide $100 a month for about 
ten and one-half years and then will all be 
gone, both principal and interest? This as- 
sumes a net rate of 434 per cent. Assuming 6 
per cent net it will last for eleven years and 
four months. 

The annuity principle is the unique contribu- 
tion the life insurance companies have made 
to the solution of the life income problem. To 
produce an adequate income without depleting 
the principal requires a substantial capital sum; 
and to accumulate that capital sum requires a 
large part of the average man’s current income. 
For this reason the annuity principle is impor- 
tant. Take for example a life income: policy 
with insured and beneficiary of the same age— 
35. The premium for the income policy will 
produce about 40 per cent more income than 
if the same money were used to pay the pre- 
mium upon a lump sum policy the proceeds of 
which are to be invested at 5 per cent net. 

We can illustrate this by a certain company’s 
continuous income life policy providing $100 
per month and issued at ages 35-45. The equiva- 
lent yearly income payment, payable at the end 
of each year corresponding to $100 per month, 
is $1233. This would be raised by the excess 
interest about 11 per cent, i.e., to about $1367 
for the first twenty years; thereafter it goes 
back to the $1233 equivalent yearly payment. 


35 


The net cost for the first ten years on ‘this 
contract is $351. To provide an income of 
$1367 by a regular ordinary life policy at age 
thirty-five, keeping the principal intact and in- 
vested at 5 per cent net interest, requires $27,- 
340 of life insurance. The net cost for the 
first ten years on that amount of insurance is 
$493, which is $142, or 40 per cent more than 
the $351 premium for the life income policy. 

A gentleman, L. B. Tebbetts, from St. Louis 
came to see me the other day and called that 40 
per cent the premium for “grandchildren’s in- 
surance.” If you want to make sure that your 
principal will benefit your wife and children, 
you should take the life income policy. If 
you do not, the $142 extra premium may simply 
insure that your wife and children will not get 
the principal at all, and that your grandchildren 
will get it. 

I am more interested in seeing a man’s wife 
and children adequately protected through the 
proper use of principal than I am in seeing 
that principal kept intact for some future gen- 
eration to spend. The annuity principle is an 
extremely valuable one, in serving the man who 
needs the maximum protection for his imme- 
diate dependents. 

To furnish the income the life insurance com- 
panies have developed the income options as 
well as the regular life income policy. Take 
for example the so-called “interest option.” A 
man dies insured for $50,000. The company 
will retain that $50,000 and merge it with its 
general funds, guarantee either three or three 
and a half per cent interest, pay excess interest 
as earned, and hold the proceeds for the life- 
time of the wife and then for the lifetime of the 
children. ‘ It will allow the wife to be given 
the right to withdraw certain amounts of prin- 
cipal. Likewise the children may be given that 
right after attaining a certain age. In the in- 
terest option we have something that resembles 
most closely the trust company’s service. 

The investment service that the life insurance 
companies render under the options is a very 
valuable one. They have one of the safest 
propositions that can be had in the financial 
world. The reason is the operation of the law 
of average. If a man has $100,000 in a life 
insurance company that has say 10,000 sepa- 
rate investments, he has, in essence, $10 in each 
one of these investments. This is a plan that 
affords a remarkable degree of security. 

The interest rates that are being paid by the 
life insurance companies on funds which are 
thus left, average for forty-nine companies, 4.87 
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“I see Joe Jenks is up for membership inthe club.” 
“How can he do it on his income?” 
“Easy. He's selling Perfect Protection for the Life. ” Reliance 

















ANNUAL STATEMENT 


LAMAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jackson, Mississippi 


December 31, 1927 


ASSETS 
Pitst Morigace, oats. sioscov.ccs ¢ ode ato wane $3,002,274 .17 
U. S., County and Municipal Bonds........... 317,568 .84 
Loans to Policyholders secured by Reserve...... 1,047,308 .67 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds........... 63,537 .27 
Real Estate owned by Company.............. 770,668 .93 
MONTE ESD ro goo oo wo war's ova hk Rds Sere ER 77,146 .29 
LEESPES EL SE IO 01 a on nee Be te 44,338 .77 
Interest and Rents due and accrued............ 90,454 .94 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums (secured 
SI POE IROSET VE) a o.5.5 o.e-5. oho ca) 6 Siw diode bec ocanavare 269,519 .22 
PMR RR IE os oS lets a w:8h4 ea ae 30,172 .21 
NEB ct) AL. Da piece ee $5,712,989 .31 
ess Assets not admitted «i... 66. co acesack eed 32,212.78 
Total Admitted Assets... o..oc6 eesti ceeece $5,680,776 .53 
we LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve on all outstanding Policies....... $5,182,287 .69 
Reserve for Death and Disability Losses incurred 
(Proofs not yet received)................... 28,450 .44 
Reserve for premiums and interest paid in advance 28,526 .97 
MPOSOCMO UOT EAR OR os on 5.5.6 6 6:50) 0-048° 0820 Bare oo ae 32,000 .00 
Reserve for other Liabilities................... 79,511.43 
SA DITAL QUORK © 5.66 nen cise be $130,000 .00 
Unassigned Funds.......... ~ _ 200,000 .00 


330,000 .00 
$5,680,776 .53 


Surplus to Policyholders.......... 


Life Insurance in Force, March 1, 1928. . .$57,653,840.90 
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DETROIT FIDELITY & SURETY COMPANY 


HOMER H. McKEE, PRESIDENT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Agency Territory Available in 
the Following States: 
ARKANSAS 


NEBRASKA 
CALIFORNIA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COLORADO NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA 
“oie NORTH DAKOTA 
ILLINOIS OHIO 
INDIANA OREGON 
IOWA PENNSYLVANIA 
KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
LOUISIANA SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND TEXAS 
MASSACHUSETTS VERMONT 
MICHIGAN VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA WEST VIRGINIA 
MISSISSIPPI WISCONSIN 
MISSOURI WYOMING 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS EXCLUSIVELY 



































Tilling the Field 


No Peoria Life agent was ever known to com- 
plain that he lacked the tools required for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of his business. He insures women 
on equal terms with men; and children from birth, 
with full protection at age 5, and special education- 
al features. Whether his prospect seeks low cost 
business insurance, or economical family protec- 
tion, or certain provision for old age—the Peoria 
Life agent offers a policy particularly designed for 
the need. Disability and Double Indemnity 
benefits, non-medical examination, desirable pol- 
icies for impaired risks—such are the modern tools © 
with which the Peoria Life agent is equipped. 


As anyone knows who has tried, it takes energy 
and skill to raise a crop—of corn or applications. 
But even the most active producer cannot enjoy 
an abundant yield if he must work with inadequate 
tools. Every Peoria Life agent has a complete 
outfit of implements of the latest model for the 
cultivation of his field. With such equipment he 
has confidence that his honest efforts will be re- 
warded with a bountiful harvest. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 
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per cent. My own personal belief is that the 
returns under the trust company service are 
likely to be greater than 4.87 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the data gathered by the trust companies 
themselves, the net return to beneficiaries on 
trust investments where the companies had had 
the privilege of selecting the investments, aver- 
aged approximately 514 per cent. 

Another of our options provides limited in- 
stalments which are valuable in making up edu- 
cational programs where it is desirable to aug- 
ment the income for a limited period. Then 
we have the income for life with ten or fifteen 
or twenty years certain. This option through 
the annuity principle, provides an income which 
the widow can not outlive. 

Mr. Abels, in the paper already referred to, 
presented some figures showing on what amount 
of insurance these income settlements were be- 
ing applied. He found that in 1926, thirty-four 
companies which wrote $5,350,000,000 of new 
business had arranged for income settlements 
to be applied to a total of $832,000,000 of out- 
standing insurance. This sum was equal to 
about 15 per cent of the total new business. 

In planning a program I am a believer in a 
lump sum settlement to take care of cash ob- 
ligations, including the mortgage. Also I be- 
lieve in a backlog of a certain amount of the 
income insurance we have already discussed. 
The amount of insurance which I would put 
under the trust settlement is what is left after 
these two parts of the program have been 
arranged. 

Let us consider at this point some of the 


limitations of the life insurance service. There * 


is unfortunately a tendency on the part of men 
in the field sometimes to encourage very com- 
plicated methods of settlement. Sometimes one 
of these settlements will be sent in to a com- 
pany with the statement that “the XYZ Com- 
pany will do it, therefore we want you to do it.” 
This kind of competition is unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, we frequently find that what the 
XYZ Company will do has been exaggerated. 
The life insurance service is primarily for 
simple contingencies; not for complicated ones. 
The life insurance companies are not subject 
to the same protection afforded a trustee who 
carries out the provisions of a trust. The 
lawyers tell me that the settlements under our 
policies are contracts and not trusts. Under a 
trust the trustee, when he is in doubt what to 
do, has ready access to a court of competent 
jurisdiction. When the court order has been 
issued, the trustee is protected if he proceeds 
in accordance therewith. 

The life insurance company, on the other 
hand, is confronted with a different situation. 
When it encounters a complicated settlement 
involving possible litigation it can not meet the 
difficulty with the same ease and the same free- 
dom from future liability. In the course of 
time experience is going to teach the life insur- 
ance companies that it is foolish for them to put 
highly complicated provisions into these op- 
tional methods of settlement. 

Then there is the inflexibility which goes with 
the optional methods of settlement. The life 
insurance company has to follow a prescribed 
path no matter what may happen. A man may 
tie up $20,000 of insurance providing for the 


payment of $100 a month as long as his wife 
may live, making no provision for her to touch 
the principal if illness or some other con- 
tingency intervenes. The life insurance com- 
panies may receive a lot of negative advertising 
from these inflexible settlements. When a 
widow finds that she should have $2000 or 
$3000 of principal to meet some urgent con- 
tingency that has arisen and she can not get it, 
she will not blame her husband. She will 
blame the life insurance company. There are 
millions of dollars of outstanding insurance to- 
day to which optional methods of settlement will 
apply in a manner which is not going to be a 
credit to the life insurance business. The set- 
tlements are going to be too ironclad and in- 
flexible. 

The insurance company service naturally ap- 
peals to field men because they can handle it 
through channels with which they are familiar. 
They do not have to bring in a third party. 
However, the up-to-date life underwriter is 
coming to realize that he should make contact 
with the fiduciary institutions of his city and 








CAN YOU write Health and Accident 
Insurance? 
Do you want Large immediate earn- 
ings plus liberal renewals on your 
business? 


If so—We want you with us right now 
as a District or General Agents 


Best protection to policyholders, low 
premiums, wide coverage, unexcelled 
service to all. 


Write 


Superintendent of Agencies 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 
South Bend, Indiana 
Drawer 422 
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Frankfort, Indiana 


$4,696,313.08 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 
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Policyholders 
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Producers with experience, character and 
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RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has rendered to 
its policyholders and representa- 
tives is reflected in the Company’s 
rapidly increasing business. Mean- 
while there has been no deviation 
from the sterling principles for 
which this organization has been 
noted during the past seventy- 
seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 
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National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Operates From Coast to Coast 
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ADVANCE NOTICE of a NEW BOOK 


by M.A. LINTON, Vice-President, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia 


AGENTS 
EARNINGS 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIVE EARN- 
INGS OF SOLICITING AGENTS AND 
GENERAL AGENTS 


Tt is the name of an illuminating book that will 
come from the press in the near future. It will be 
of great interest to thousands of field men because it 
will discuss in a non-technical, understandable man- 
ner, many questions that have often been asked but 
not so often answered. 

It may be just the book to answer some of the ques- 
tions about the line of service for which you are best 
qualified. It may mean much to the future of you and 
yours—either confirming you in what you are now 
doing or opening up vistas of greater possibilities. 
That you may receive your copy without delay, we 
suggest that you mail your check today. We would 
also appreciate it if you would mention the paper 
in which you saw this ad. 


PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $2°5° . Postpaid 


rm | ae BUREAU OF AGENCY ANALYSIS 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING 
“Joe Jenks oughtn’t to splurge so much.” PHILADELPHIA 


“Why not? He can afford to do it now. He's selling Perfect Pro- 
tection for the Reliance Life.” 
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be in a position to render a correspondingly 
greater service to his clients. 

We come now to the trust company service. 
How does the trust company come into posses- 
sion of the insurance money? There are two 
ways. First it can be accomplished through 
the estate. The policy may be paid payable to 
the executors, administrators, or assigns of the 
policyholder and by his will he may appoint 
the trust company executor and trustee of his 
estate. We shall call that method the estate 
method. The direct method is to have the pol- 
icy by assignment or through the beneficiary 
clause, made direct to the trust company. That 
is the insurance trust method. 

The disadvantages of the estate method are 
many. In the first place there is the delay. 
The insurance money does not go over any 
faster than any other part of the estate. There 
are the court costs, legal fees, and the other 
charges that go with the settlement of an estate. 
The insurance money is subject to the State 
inheritance tax and is not included in the $40,- 
000 tax exemption for Federal Estate Tax pur- 
poses. Then there is the possibility of a con- 
test under the will, which may tie up the whole 
settlement indefinitely. 

An interesting case of that kind happened 
in an eastern trust company. One of the trust 
oficers of that company tells the story this 
way. A man, A, named the trust company the 
executor of his will. The estate amounted to 
about $400,000, of which $100,000 was insurance 
made payable to the estate. Soon afterward he 
died. Suit was brought against the estate 
charging fraud on the part of A growing out 
of certain contracts. The estate was tied up 
in litigation for two years. The beneficiaries 
had not received a cent of income from the 
entire estate. If the suit should be successful 
the whole business would be wiped out. 

The trust officer, in citing this case said 
that he felt the life underwriter had fallen 
down on his job. If the $100,000 of life insur- 
ance had been made payable to the trust com- 
pany it would have gone into the hands of the 
trust company immediately, would not have 
been touched by the litigation and the family 
would at least have had the income from 
$100,000. 

Whenever you find a policy made payable 
to a man’s estate, consider it a red flag mean- 
ing, “stop, look, and listen.” It may be the 
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INQUIRY BUREAU 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


indemnity, from 


197 CLARENDON STREET 


Over $450,000,000 in Assets 


Safe and Secure in Every Way 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities 
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The Chief Items of these Liabilities were: Legal Reserves of $383,689,508.00. Special reserves 
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amounting 


$36,006, 103.34 
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proper method of payment; but it certainly de- 
mands careful thought and explanation. Where 
it is allowed to stand be sure that there is a 
properly drawn will. This subject is closely 
allied with that of a contingent beneficiary. 
Under most policies if the beneficiary dies, the 
interest reverts to the policyholder unless other- 
wise specifically provided. 

The, advantages of the insurance trust method 
are many. In the first place there are no court 
costs and unless there is litigation of some kind 
(which is very unlikely) there are no legal fees. 
There is only the prearranged commission. The 
trust agreement takes the place of the will as 
far as the life insurance money is concerned. 
There is no probate of the will, no delay, the 
money is paid promptly and begins to earn in- 
terest immediately. It is the cleanest kind of 
business the trust companies get, and it is not 
surprising that they want it. They receive the 
money in one sum and within the limits of the 
agreement can invest it in proper securities of 
their own selection. The insurance thus paid is 
exempt from the State inheritance tax in nearly 
all States. It is also exempt up to $40,000 
from the Federal Estate Tax. 

The life insurance trust agreement is pre- 
pared with the co-operation of the insured’s 
lawyer and the trust officer of the trust com- 
pany. The trust company is made beneficiary 
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Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 
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under the policy. In most cases the insured 
should reserve the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, and should not tie up the settlement irre- 
vocably. In some cases, of course it should be. 
Such instances, however, need very careful 
consideration. 

It is possible to have a special change of 
beneficiary form which gives the insured the 
right to make loans on his policy without the 
consent of the trustee. If it is a participating 
policy the form should provide that the divi- 
dends can be used without the consent of the 
trustee. These details are important in mak- 
ing the plan apply satisfactorily to the average 
policyholder. The plan should be as flexible 
as possible. 

We come now to the most important ser- 
vice of the life insurance trust plan. The 
trustee can be given power to exercise dis- 
cretion in the handling of the funds left in its: 
care. That is the primary reason why the life 
insurance companies need the co-operation of 
the trust companies in serving their beneficiaries. 
By means of a life insurance trust arrange- 
ment a policyholder provides his dependents 
not only with money but money management. 
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The Homicide Record of 1927 
(Concluded from page 8) 


with a population of 133,000 had one death 
from homicide, or at the rate of 0.8. Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with about the same population had 
75 homicides. Harrisburg, Penna. with a 
population of 85,700 had no deaths from homi- 
cide during the year. The same is true of 
Lakewood, Ohio, with a population of 62,200, 
and Lincoln, Neb., with a population of 69,900. 
The tables given contain many other inter- 
esting contrasts. There are no deaths from 
homicide in Passaic, N. J., with a population 
of 70,800. This may be compared with East 
St. Louis, where among a population of 73,100, 
there were 29 deaths from homicide. Provi- 
dence, R. I., with a population of 280,000 had 
11 homicides, or a rate of 3.9, while Atlanta, 
Ga., with a population of 249,000 had 108 
deaths from homicide. Newton, Mass., with a 
population of 56,000 had no deaths from homi- 
cide, while Charlotte, N. C., with almost iden- 
tically the same population had 31! 

Another interesting contrast is our large 
cities with their teeming millions, congested 
slums, and alleged rule of violence and crime. 
New York city with a population of nearly six 
million had 366 deaths from homicide, or a 
rate of 6.1 per 100,000. If the same rate pre- 
vailed as in the nine southern cities, there 
would have been nearly ten times as many. 
Philadelphia returned a rate of 8.4. Chicago, 
which is always referred to as a crime center, 
returned a rate of 13.3, but conditions in Chi- 
cago are improving for during the preceding 
year the rate was 16.7. An improvement is 
also apparent for Detroit, where the rate has 
been reduced from 25.3 to 18.7. Boston in 
1927 had only 31 homicides, or a rate of 3.9. 
Baltimore with a slightly higher population had 
84 homicides, or a rate of 10.3. 

Summarizing the situation, the homicide rate 
increased during 1927 in 51 cities out of 122, 
for which comparison with 1926 is possible. I 
wish to acknowledge in this connection my sin- 
cere appreciation to all the health officers 
throughout the country who have kindly fur- 
nished the required information in advance. I 
fully realize the difficulties of an exact com- 
parison which arise out of the non-resident 
factor, but until the Census Office in Washing- 
ton makes the necessary adjustments, no better 
statistics can be furnished. It may also be 
again pointed out that the preceding statistics 
cover only deaths from homicide as reported by 
coroners or attending physicians and do not 
represent judicial statistics or adjudications of 
the question of relative guilt by the courts. I 
am not concerned with judicial statistics, which 
for most of the country are absolutely unavail- 
able. Congress should be appealed to in behalf 
of an appropriation sufficient to enable the 
census office to collect such statistics corre- 
sponding to the data collected as regards births, 
deaths, marriages and divorces. 

The question of an international comparison 
often arises in homicide discussions and for 
such purposes statistics of death are the only 
trustworthy basis, for methods of judicial ad- 
ministration vary widely and the results are 
confusing. The most interesting comparison is 
generally between the United States and Eng- 


land and Wales. In 1926 the homicide death 
rate for England and Wales was 7 per million, 
which compares with a rate of 104 per million 
for American cities! The English rate has 
varied but very slightly during the last eleven 
years, or from 5 per million in 1918 to 8 per 
million in 1919 and 1920. Our rate has con- 
tinuously increased, while the English rate at 
the end of the period is the same as at the be- 
ginning. 

The Italian homicide rate for 1925 was 44 
per million. .The corresponding rate for the 
United States registration area was 86! But 
our rate has almost continuously increased 
since 1900, while the Italian rate is but very 
slightly higher, although during some years it 
has been very much higher on account of local 


TABLE II.—HOMICIDES IN 122 a CITIES 
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revolutionary or other political disturbances, 
but it has never been as, high as our American 
rate. The highest rate prevailed in 1921 when 
it reached 75 per million, which is still cop. 
siderably below our figure at the present time 
for American cities, particularly, which is jp 
excess of 100. 

Another marked contrast is the homicide 
rate of Canada. The Canadian registration area, 
which includes the whole of Canada except the 
Province of Quebec, in 1925 had 98 deaths from 
homicide, in an estimated population of 6,737, 
000, or a rate of about 14 per million in com. 
parison or contrast with our rate for 1925 for 
the registration area of 86. The average num- 
ber of convictions for murder in Canadian 
courts during the five years ending with 1926 
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285,000 20 7.0 291,400 28 9.6+ 
58,500 1 pT 4 58,700 9 15.3+ 
203,000 65 32.0 211,600 31 14.7 
*52,469 2 3.8 *52,469 72 3.8 
177,000 9 5.1 180,700 14 7.7+ 
285,000 13 4.6 289,800 20 6.9+ 
146,000 5 3.4 148,900 5.44+ 
1,290,000 327 25.3 1,334,500 249 18.7 
112,000 3 2.7 **112,000 z 0.9 
125,263 3 2.4 128,900 3 2.3 
131,000 3 2.3 132,600 3 2.3 
136,000 8 5.9 142,700 7 4.9 
99,900 1 1.0 103,100 3 2.9+ 
159,000 12 7.5 163,600 30 18.3+ 
60,200 4 6.6 62,200 5 8.0+ 
156,000 2 1.3 161,900 § 4.3+ 
84,600 3 3.5 85,700 0 seus 
164,000 7 4.3 168,300 5 3.0 
49,232 0 rere 49,232 3 6.1 
**256,000 66 25.8 **256,000 59 23.0 
367,000 28 7.6 374,300 29 7.7+ 
59,700 3 5.0 61,700 a 3.2 
137,000 107 78.1 138,900 75 54.0 
54,500 1 1.8 55,500 2 3.6+ 
117,000 2 18.8 117,500 17 14.5 
375,000 121 32.3 383,100 102 26.6 
98,800 17 17.2 102,100 24 23.5+ 
59,500 0 apa 62,200 0 “3 
93,500 3 3.2 93,473 3 3:3 
62,000 1 1.6 69,900 0 Ae 
75,900 16 21.1 77,500 18 23.2+ 
97,700 4 4.1 104,200 5 4.8+ 
1,300,000 84 6.5 1,377,500 91 6.6+ 
110,296 2 1.8 110,296 1 0.9 
104,000 2 1.9 104,800 1 1.0 
59,200 9 15.2 60,100 16 26 .6+ 
52,400 0 Aphis 52,900 0 oe 
84,000 1 12 84,890 13 
177,000 120 67.8 178,900 124 69 .3+ 
517,000 21 4.1 536,400 18 3.4 
434,000 9 3.1 447,700 13 2.9+ 
66,800 19 28.4 67,700 17 25.1 
137,000 40 29.2 137,800 39 28.3 
459,000 36 7.8 466,700 35 7.5 
*119,539 0 re *119,539 1 0.8 
69,600 0 ree 71,200 2 2.8 
419,000 141 33.7 424,400 136 32.0 
*27,757 eae *27,757 0 oe 
54,700 0 on 56,000 ae 
5,924,000 340 S27 5,970,000 366 6.1+ 
58,300 6 10.3 6,600 9.0 
174,000 14 8.0 179,000 13 7.3 
261,000 11 4.2 267,300 15 5.6+ 
145,000 20 13.8 **145,000 26 17.9+ 
35,800 1 2.8 36,100 4 11.1+ 
58,400 0 Snes 60,500 3 5.0 
69,900 3 4.3 70,800 0 sees 
143,000 6 4.2 143,800 2 1.4 
36,400 5 13.7 37,100 § 13.5 
2,008,000 173 8.6 2,035,900 170 8.4 
637,000 66 10.4 5,500 92 13.8+ 
76,400 1 1.3 7,500 3 3.9+ 
340,740 16 4.7 399,097 9 2.3 
9 1 se 0,7 8 13.2+ 
275,000 11 4.0 280,600 11 3.9 
43,900 9 20.5 44,100 7 15.9 
39,131 1 2.6 39,500 3 7.6 
69,400 2 2.9 ,300 1 1.4 
114 000 5 4.4 114,500 5.2 
189,c00 19 10.1 191,800 29 15.1+ 
61,900 9 14.5 63,200 19 30.1+ 
10 3.1 ,500 17 5.2+ 
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TABLE II.—HOMICIDES IN 122 AMERICAN CITIES 
1926 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
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*State Census 1925. **1926 local estimate. ***Jan., 
was 17.6; for attempts to commit murder 13.0 
and for manslaughter 38.2. The figures show 
no material variation from year to year but in- 
dicate a fairly stationary condition. As re- 
gards the speed and certainty of conviction in 
Canada some interesting statistics are available. 
There were 51 persons indicted for murder in 
the first degree, of whom 31 were acquitted; 5 
were detained and 15 were convicted. Of these 


1927 
78,400 2 2.6 80,900 6 7.4 
73,400 16 21.8 74,600 1l 14.7 
73,300 2 2.7 74,400 1 1.3 
830,000 154 18.6 839,200 136 16.2 
248,000 10 4.0 250,100 13 5.2+ 
42,900 0 ee 42,900 1 2.3+ 
133,000 7 5.3 135,700 6 4.4 
205,000 29 14.1 211,400 36 17.0+ 
110,000 z 6.4 115,300 € 6.1 
567,000 49 8.6 576,000 44 7.6 
94,900 31 32.7 99,700 35 35.1+ 
93,000 1 3.1 93,200 4 4.3+ 
411,500 10 2.4 375,300 5 1.3 
100,000 0 cars 101,600 0 Eee 
109,000 2 1.8 109.103 5 4.6+ 
64,700 3 4.6 66,400 12 18.1+ 
145,000 3 2.1 147,400 2 1.4 
70,200 6 8.5 71,600 5 7.0 
185,000 6 3.2 197,000 4 2.0 
106,000 5 4.7 107,200 10 9.3+ 
102,000 69 67 .6 107,800 43 39.9 
71,900 9 12.5 72,700 9 12.4 
295,000 32 10.8 305,400 25 8.2 
56,500 6 10.6 61,900 3 4.8 
134,000 9 6.7 136,700 6 4.4 
72,300 0 wea **7 2,300 2 2.8+ 
133,000 14 10.5 150,000 18 12.0+ 
528,000 53 10.0 540,000 61 11.3+ 
#*#*56 208 3 5.3 ***56,208 7 12.5+ 
78,300 1 1.3 90,900 2 2.2+ 
71,800 13 18.1 77,100 10 13.0 
193,000 3 1.6 195,500 10 5.1+ 
165,000 20 12.1 169,400 32 18.9+ 
34,441,178 3,735 10.8 35,148,477 3,642 10.4 


920. +tProvisional. 


15, all were condemned to death, and the sen- 
tence was carried out in all the cases men- 
tioned. Offenses against the person, includ- 
ing, of course, other crimes than homicide have 
diminished from 125 per 100,000 of population 
in 1876 to 83 in 1926. Life sentences have been 
imposed apparently with a, slight tendency to 
increase but a diminution in 1926. The num- 
ber of death sentences was 14 in 1876, increas- 
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ing to a maximum of 34 in 1915, while during 
1926, 15 were executed, or precisely the same 
number as were convicted. Since 1876, 682 per- 
sons have been executed in Canada. As far as 
it is possible to judge the prerogative of execu- 
tive clemency is rarely exercised. 

It has been customary to review the murder 
record of some thirty-one American cities since 
1900 for the purpose of emphasizing the con- 
trast of the present with the conditions of the 
past. In 1900, these thirty-one cities had a 
murder death rate of 5.1 per 100,000, which by 
1910 had increased to 8.1 and by 1920 to 8.5. 
During the last three years the rates have been 
approximately 11.1, 10.0 and 10.1 per million. 
In other words, the present condition is practi- 
cally stationary. The details of this and other 
tabulations are given in the tables included, 
which should give food for reflection and 
emphasize the methods which are made to stem 
the rising tide of murder which, while possibly 
here and there effective in a minor degree, do 
not reach to the root of the major source of the 
evil. They seem to justify the conclusion that 
the imposition of the death penalty is not effec- 
tive’ as it is enforced, which is usually only 
after a long delay. I have made an extended 
study of the death penalty and have come to 
the conclusion that it would better serve the 
cause of justice if it were done away with.. 

I include in these observations the combined 
murder death rate of six States in which the 
death penalty is not enforced and contrast it 
with the rate for five States in which it is 
enforced, yielding a rate in the former group 
measurably lower than in the latter. During 
the ten years ending with 1926, the average 
murder death rate in the non-capital punishment 
States was 42 per million and in the capital 
punishment States it was 57. The death penalty 
is enforced in much too small a proportion of 
the capital cases to have a deterrent effect upon 
the community at large. This is illustrated by 
the experience of the leading capital punishment 
States for a long period of years. In the State 
of New York during 1910-1925, there have 
been 7434 deaths from homicide. During the 
same period there have been 200 electrocutions, 
or at the rate of one to every 43 homicide 
deaths during the first nine years and one to 
every 44 homicide deaths during the last nine 
years. 

In the State of Massachusetts during the 
eight years ending with 1917 there were 1045 
deaths from homicide with 13 executions, or at 
the rate of one execution to 81 deaths from 
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homicide. During the eight years ending with 
1925, there were 821 deaths from homicide, 
with 3 executions, or one execution to every 
274 deaths from homicide. In Pennsylvania, 
during the six years ending with 1920, there 
were 3,065 deaths from homicide with 73 execu- 
tions or one to every 42, but during the six 
years ending with 1926, there were 3,384 deaths 
from homicide, and 93 executions, or at the rate 
of one execution to every 36 homicide deaths. 
During 1927 in Pennsylvania, there were 487 
deaths from homicide with 8 executions or one 
execution to every 61 deaths. In the State of 
Ohio during the nine years ending with 1927, 
there were 2831 deaths from homicide, with 17 
executions, or at the rate of one execution to 
every 170 deaths. During the nine years ending 
with 1926, homicide deaths numbered 4133 with 
75 executions, or at the rate of one to every 35 
deaths. In the city of Chicago during the 
period 1867 to 1925, there were 7101 deaths from 
homicide with 79 executions, or at the rate of 
one execution to every 97 deaths from homicide. 
Thus, these statistics abundantly prove that the 
infliction of the death penalty falls on an in- 
significant fraction, compared or contrasted with 
the number of deaths from homicide actually 
committed, whether they come to trial or not, 
and that, therefore, the deterrent effect must be 
slight. On the other hand, executions are a 
decided deterrent of speedy justice and often 
lead to a miscarriage of justice in capital cases 
in which the penalty would be well deserved. 
In the State of Michigan, a boy was murdered 
under exceptionally brutal circumstances and 
the offender was brought to justice, and sen- 


TABLE III.—HOMICIDE IN 15 AMERICAN CITIES, 


1927 
Atlanta, Ga 249,000 108 43. 
Bethlehem, Penna........ 100 1 i 
Charlotte, N. C 55. 
Concord, N. H : 
East St. Louis, Ill 
Highland Park, Mich..... 
Holyoke, Mass 
Johnstown, Penna 
McKeesport, Penna 
Miami, Florida 
Omaha, Nebr 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Quincy, Mass 
Utica, N..Y 
Wilmington, Del 


Crore 


Seca! 


Cooe: 


126,400 
1,458,099 


el mtenees 


tenced to prison for life within a few weeks. 
Capital punishment is not enforced in the State 
of Michigan. In California a similar and 
almost identical case of unmatched brutality led 
to the conviction of the murderer and the impo- 
sition of the death penalty sometime during 
January, with the execution deferred until the 
end of April. Strenuous efforts will prob- 
ably be made in the meantime to bring about a 
new trial. The public is still aware of the 
nauseating details of the Snyder-Gray trial. The 
ends of justice are not served by such disgrace- 
ful exhibitions but only by the speediest possible 
apprehension of the criminal and the speediest 
possible imposition of an adequate sentence. 
Italy has no capital punishment except in the 
case of assassination upon the crown or high 
minister of State, but the murder rate of Italy 
is lower than ours. Russia likewise has no 
capital punishment except for certain political 
offenses, but as far as one is able to judge the 
Russian murder death rate is Jower than ours. 
It is, therefore, my deliberate judgment that 


the best purposes of justice are served by doing 


away with the death penalty and substituting 
therefor life imprisonment without the change 
of a reversal or the exercise of the pardoning 
power on the part of the governor. 


Lamar Life Statement 

The twenty-second annual statement of the 
Lamar Life Insurance Company, of Jackson, 
Miss., issued as of December 31, 1927, shows 
that the company gained over one million dol- 
lars in assets during the year 1927. The com. 
pany now has $5,680,777 in assets, as against 
$4,428,516 at the close of 1926. The state 
ment shows insurance in force of $56,578,717, 
as against $52,843,046 a year ago. This had 
further increased as of March 1, 1928, to $57, 
653,841. The Lamar Life is capitalized at $130, 
000 and has now unassigned funds of $200,000, 
making a surplus to policyholders of $330,000, 
This is an increase during the year of $30,000. 

The officers of the Lamar Life are H. §, 
Weston, president; C. W. Wetly, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager ; W. D. Owens, secre- 
tary. 


Illinois Bankers Life Meeting 

The Illinois Bankers Life Association of 
Monmouth, Ill., on March 24, began a series 
of agency conferences which, it is planned, will 
cover the entire territory of the Association by 
midsummer. 

The first meeting was scheduled for Kansas 
City, March 24, 
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An interesting and comprehensive 
survey of The Guardian’s growth 
during the current decade is shown 
graphically in the Company’s Sixty- 
eighth 
request to the Home Office, a copy 
will gladly be forwarded to you. 
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